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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponvenr. | 


TE will begin to-day by pointing out one or 
\ two combinations. For in- 
stance, from a remnant of moiré or damassé you 
can cut strips six inches wide, which you sew 
lengthwise on a foundation skirt about three 
inches apart. This space you fill up with cash- 
mere box-pleating, the bottom of which is turned 
back shell fashion, so as to show a colored silk 
lining. The basque is of cashmere, with collar, 
cuffs, and vest of moiré or damassé. 

An old-fashioned polonaise may be utilized in 
the following manner; Lengthen the waist as 
much as possible, to render it more modern; 
then make paniers of 
the fronts, which are 
ripped half-way apart. 
The side breadths are 
transformed into pan 
els, under which the 
fronts and back are 
draped low 
possible. The round 
skirt that is worn 
with this is made of 
silk to match, and is | 
trimmed on the bot- 
tom with cashmere, 
the waist of the polo- 
naise, which we sup- 
pose to be of cash- 
mere, being trimmed 
with silk. 

Apropos of short 
skirts, clearing the 
ground all around 
and showing the tip 
of the slipper, they 
are universally worn, 
and are seen at soi- 
rées, and sometimes 
even at balls. 

Although the fash- 
ion of paniers of all 
kinds, ruches or chi- 
corées on the bottom 
of skirts, and scarfs 
tied behind, is gener- 
al, we begin to see a } 
few exceptional toi- 
lettes. We will cite 
one in excellent taste, | 
without either dra- 
peries paniers. | 
This was of cadet 
blue Ottoman  ve- 


economical 


as as 


or 


lours, a fine, light ' 
silken fabric with | 
rough surface. The | 
skirt was - trimmed i 
simply’ with three 
flounces * of equal | 
width, covering it 


from top to bottom, 
and arranged in or- 
gan pleats, so as to 
be very bouffant at 
the bottom, which 
were turned back to 
show the colored lin- 
ing. The skirt was 
very full in the back, 
forming a_ sort of 
tournure from top to 
bottom. The corsage 
was pointed in front, 
with knots of ribbon 
escaping from it; at 
the back, box-pleated 
basques fell over the 
tournure. A _ plas- 
tron in the form of 
a vest, puffed cross- 


wise, trimmed the 
front of the waist the 
whole length. The 
high pleated collar 
resembled a collar- 
ette. The sleeves 
were narrow, some- 


what gigot-shaped at 
the top, and bouffant 
at the shoulder. A 
small short visite of 
embroidered gauze 
over a blue transpar- 
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ency, trimmed with white lace, accompanied 
this toilette. With this kind of skirt it is indis- 
pensable to have a long narrow tournure or bustle 
with steel springs, or else a thickly pleated mus- 
lin petticoat with full flounces, 

The fashion of bouffant sleeves continues to pre- 
vail for stylish toilettes. The bottom is very plain, 
with only a simple cuff. Puffed or pleated plas- 
trons are still in vogue. They are oftenest made 
of plain or figured Surah, and are held together 
by small tabs of stuff like the waist, buttoned or 
clasped in the middle of the front. This fashion 
is very becoming to youthful dames and young 
girls. The latter seem by choice to adopt wraps 
of masculine cut, especially the long-waisted, tight- 
fitting jacket, pointed in front, and opening over 
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a Louis XVI. vest. A wide Robespierre collar, 
faced with velvet, often finishes the jacket or 
corsage. The vest worn with this is of white 
piqué, with collar rolling over the velvet one. 
Corsages are also closed in military fashion with 
brandebourgs, soutache embroidery, etc. We 
must also mention the Breton jackets of dark 
cloth, green, old Bordeaux, etc. ; these open over 
a velvet plastron of the same color, covered with 
soutache embroidery. The edges of the jacket 
and basques are cut in points, and bordered with 
soutache and small passementerie buttons set very 
close together. These basques, with the edges 
cut in points, are much used to rejuvenate jack- 
ets. Other jackets are round and loose, showing a 
white waist underneath. 
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ancient fashions; but it must be acknowledged 
that nothing is more convenient than speedily to 
make a pretty toilette with a jacket of this kind 
and a skirt of plain or figured wool or silk. We 
are assured that great numbers of them are being 
made up for next winter, and also that soutache 


embroidery will then be very much in vogue. We 
will finish this dissertation on corsages by speak- 
ing of the popular novelty of basques of bright 
colors, generally of red, covered with a transpat 
ent fabric. These are pointed, with large skirts 
of chenille net-work mixed with jet, matching 
the body in color, and are trimmed in front with 
brandebourgs. The cuffs are also of net 


In consequence of this, somewhat less lingerie 


is worn; nevertheless, we still see the large Chev- 
trim- 
med either with deep 


’ 1! 
reuse collars, 


embroidery or else 
with guipure or pleat- 
ed frills set around 
the edge. Cuffs are 


worn to match, which 
may be covered by the 
We should 
also speak of collars 
re sembling old- 
fashioned Crispin, 
only the broad-pleat- 
ed band, upon which 
is set the military col- 
lar with a high pleat- 
i slashed 


glove 


the 


is 


ing, on 
each shoulde r so as 
to form a kind of 
rabat in front and 
back. 


Plain corsages are 
still trimmed with 
ribbon bows, edged 
with white or ficelle 
lace, and sometimes 
embroidered in 
The immensely 
wide cravats of India 
muslin, trimmed with 


col- 


ors, 


deep lace, are still 
worn, but less uni- 
versally. 


As to shoes, it is 
unnecessary to dilate 


on the importance 
given them by the 
fashion of short 
skirts. It is indis- 
pensable that the 


shoes should always 
match full-dress toi- 
lettes. With respect 
to stockings, elegance 
exacts that, with high 
or low for 
morning evening 
dress, they must be 
of the prevailing col- 
or of the costume 
Emuetine Raywonrm 


shoes, 


WINDFALLS. 
pro- 


§ er is a 
verb which says, 


* Light light 
signifying that 
the things we acquire 
without effort do not 
stand by us, have a 
faculty of — slipping 
through our fingers 
The windfalls in the 
orchard are 
the speckled 
which has a 
mellow 


” 
£0, 


always 

fruit, 
spot too 

health 
it, or a worm 
at the heart, and the 
analogy holds 
in most cases where 
windfalls are 
cerned. The money 
which a lottery ticket 
in is apt to 
hole in the 
pocket of its owner ; 
it has come so easily 
that he spends it 
more lavishly than if 


for 





about 
good 
con- 


brings 
burn a 


J 
see Supplement, 
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he had burned the midnight oil, or used muscle 
and nerve to spin his straw into gold, Perhaps, 
for the same reason, it so often happens that 
money which generations have amassed by years 
of self-denial, by the sweat of the brow and the 
throes of the brain, is squandered by the heirs in 
the twinkling of an eye, who would think twice 
before spending their own earnings. An unex- 
pected legacy tempts us into extravagances which 
our regular income would never countenance; we 
grow easily into the habit of prodigal expenditure, 
the legacy becomes exhausted, but the habit re- 
mains. The Persian rug which we drew at the 
charity fair for fifty cents cost us in the end more 
than fifty Persian rugs, so to speak ; and the horse 
which our neighbor loaned us for the winter 
not only ate more bank-bills than would have 
bought a four-in-hand, but gave our neighbor a 
mortgage on our gratitude on which we can not 
even expect to pay the interest. Wedding gifts 
seem at the time like so many windfalls, but 
though the credit is long, the bill always falls 
due, sooner or later. In fact, rather than be on 
the watch for windfalls, it were wiser to stand 
from under, and dodge them if need be. Though 
they may serve in an emergency, they too often 
prove a snare anda delusion, and their mischievous 
effects are shown when we get to look for them 
to help us out of a difficulty—get to rely on some 
possible miraculous interference rather than upon 
our own mother-wit and exertions. By growing 
to depend upon them, they demoralize us: if we 
have a windfall to-day, why not to-morrow, and 
the day after? Let us fold our hands, then, and 
wait for windfalls. In this view it is often bet- 
ter, as a matter of charity, perhaps, to give work 
and wages rather than money and gifts. 
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No. 142, published Fuly 18, has for its front 
page a beautiful wood-engraving, accompanied by 
a poem from Mus. M. E. SANGSTER, entitled 
“ The Sheep at Grandpa’s Farm.” 

There is an interesting short story by Et.aor 
McCormick, evtitled “ Dare’s Cruise; or, the 
Dory that Found its Way Home” ; and one by 
J. R. GALBRAITH, entitled “ Fob's Turkey,” with 
wo illustrations, by W. L. SHEPPARD; “ Mr. 
Stubbs's Brother” continues his pranks through 
Chapter XV1., and is more amusing than ever. 

Mr. BENJAMIN KArR relates an interesting 
story of a trained fish, entitled “ Harry Miller's 
Sturgeon” ; Mrs. HELEN S. CONANT contributes 
an article on “ Catching Butterflies,” containing 
Sull directions how to make a collection of these 
beautiful insects; LIEUTENANT E, W. Srurpy 
tells how “ Tom Fairweather Goes to Bassorah, 
the Home of Sindbad the Sailor.” 

This number also contains a beautiful full-page 
engraving, entitled“ A Sweet Kiss from Dolly” ; 
a humorous sketch, called “ Kitty's Dream” ; and 
a most seasonable comic picture, called “ The Ther- 
mometer at 100°—Free( ze) Seats.” 





I A working pattern of an effective JASMINE 
DesiGN For CHAIR Backs, from the SourH 
KENSINGTON RovAL SCHOOL OF ART NFEDLE- 
Work, and illustrations of new and stylish Ska- 
SIDE and Country CosrumEs, //ungarian and 
other Caps and Lingerie, and various pretty fancy 
articles, will be published in our next Number. 
This Number will also contain a brilliant Dov- 
BLE-PAGE engraving of the beautiful ALEXAN- 
DRA, PRINCESS OF WALES; striking ART AND 
Humorous IL.ustTrations; the conclusion of 
RoBINSON’S Novelette, “IN Trust FoR SANDY”; 
a charming short story ; a timely and useful arti- 
cle on GIKLs’ BOATING CLUBS; poems, essays, 
miscellany, and a rich variely of other instructive 
and entertaining matter, 





THE COUNTRY NEIGHBOR. 

NLY those that have passed the long 
seclusion of a winter in the snowy 
country-side truly appreciate the blessing 
of a neighbor. Other people may have good 
neighbors; peceple in the city may find the 
house across the garden and across the way 
a pleasant rendezvous for the morning call, 
for the evening twilight, a great conven- 
ience, too, on occasion, for borrowing the 
unexpectedly exhausted pantry stores, and 
greater in time of sudden sickness, although 
doctors and nurses are too handy there to 
make city neighbors of much account. But 
such people are so surrounded with bless- 
ings that they are hardly more aware of 
them than of the presence of the air they 
breathe, and can cnly learn their good for- 
tune by being deprived of it. But in the 
rural depths, where, if one sees the smoke 
of a neighboring chimney far away, one is 
thought to have no right to complain, the 
days rise and go by and close, and one has, 
as a rule, nothing but the weather to friend. 
A bit of newsy gossip lasts one indefinite- 
ly; it serves one in lieu of a whole banquet 
of morsels to roll under the tongue; it is 
squeezed like the juicy orange of a greedy 
child, and turned this way and that till the 
last atom of pulp is exhausted. One’s ex- 
citements are the decrease in the day’s al- 
lowance of milk; the absorption of watch- 





ing the reddening combs of the hens for 
signs of the approaching laying season ; the 
shivering exhilaration of finding a new nest 
at last, in token of the more wealth and 
comfort another laying hen brings; the con- 
jecture as to the making or not making of 
ice for the ice-house; the weighty discussion 
as to the truth or falsehood of the Candle- 
mas-day legends; the foretelling of a storm; 
the outlook for its clearing away. One’s 
pleasures then are the path in the woods, 
with the old ghosts of summer in the seed- 
vessels and stems and moss, and the swarms 
of little birds that took refuge in the swamps 
and shelter under the big cedar boughs, If 
one lives by a well-frozen river, the passing 
of the ice-boats, or the swift ride, half sail, 
half flight, in one of them; the watching of 
the smelters with their canvas stretched 
behind the hole down which they drop their 
lines, and their little fires on the ice by 
night; and if by a tidal river, the flow and 
ebb along the icy shores, the jam when the 
bulk of the winter’s ice comes down from 
the mountains, and piles up between the 
shores in another mer de glace till the tide 
separates it, and the great cakes swirl and 
creep about to find exit with a sort of living 
cunning. It sounds like a good deal; but, 
spread out over many days, it is thin. It is 
all very well; but a mountain is not a man, 
a wood is not a woman, a river is not a child; 
and there happen times when one feels one 
would give the whole of this sort of nature 
for any man, woman, or child to keep one 
company. 

And so it comes to pass that to the tenants 
of this species of prison, when they have 
finished watching their special spider, or 
their “ picciola,” the neighbor comes in like 
“ one sent,” and brings a freshening air from 
the outside world of people. Now it is with 
the excuse of borrowing or lending book or 
paper that the evangel travels across coun- 
try after the early dinner, and makes the 
sun hang back in the sky that whole after- 
noon with the brightness of words. Now, 
again, it is a whole cluster of the neighbors 
that tramp over the crusted fields at night 
with their lanterns, and come in for the ap- 
ples and cider, to which they would treat 
you in turn had it been your courage that 
braved the sharp and nipping air. Now it 
is the friendly rivalry of mat-making, with 
the dyed rags of half the region round drawn 
through pea-nut bags, to which every coun- 
try matron sacrifices with laborious rites, 
that brings one over in the morning to ex- 
hibit her own, to examine yours, to compare 
patterns, to discuss tints, to feel that RUSKIN 
himself could not disapprove the work into 
which so much individual feeling and faith- 
fulness is wrought, although only to stretch 
before the rural fire-place and the rustic 
bed. Let the excuse be what it may, never 
is any one in city limits so glad to see an- 
other as you, a country neighbor, are to see 
your country neighbor. He may be gnarled 
as an old pear-tree stem; she may be as blown 
as a thistle head and as ruddy as an apple; 
but to you such comely faces never shone 
from painted canvas, and such music as their 
voices MOZART never dreamed. It is no 
odds that you may have your little jealousies 
of their superior good fortune at the bank, 
or they may have their envy of your last ta- 
ble-cloth or cloak ; that is the merest trifle 
underneath the great excellency of existing 
as a neighbor at all. It is true, their apple- 
trees bore last year better than yours; that is 
no reason they should bear a grudge besides. 
It is true, your butter took the first prize at 
the last county fair, but they know how to 
forgive it, since itis allgone. These little bit- 
ternesses happen in families, and among sis- 
ters and brothers; they are forgotten there 
with a night’s sleep. You know how to ac- 
count for all and every envy and jealousy, 
and overlook them—they can not help them. 
That strain came into that family when they 
married a Green; they would never have 
had anything of the sort in their composi- 
tions if one of their grandmothers had not 
been a Gray; it is wonderful that people 
who have the White, or the Black, or the 
Brown blood in their veins tarn out as well 
as they do. And, on the whole, they turn 
out wonderfully well, and all the varying 
strains of varying descents get fused into 
one, fermenting and working clear like good 
wine. Only let trouble come to you, and 
who will follow on its heels so fast, with 
sleepless nights and tireless days, as this 
same country neighbor? never asking if 
welcome, taking it for granted, and acting 
like your other self, forgetting everything 
that ever had contrary intent. 

Country neighbors are, indeed, despite any 
little transient differences, far nearer to each 
other than any city meighbors ever are. 
They know all about each other, and have 
for generations. And although they go to 
different meeting-houses, and vote different 
tickets, and criticise each other’s actions, 
and let no one know their own money mat- 
ters, and have different notions about the 
management of the school-house and the 
building of the bridge and the proper time 





for ploughing, yet in all those things that 
go to make tender and true relationship, 
in care and real interest flowing like under- 
ground rivers beneath the upper crust of 
disapproval and discontent, they are as es- 
sentially members of one family as if, in the 
long-settled districts, it were their next 
grandmothers instead of their great-grand- 
mothers a half-dozen lives ago, that were 
sisters, sleeping in one room and on the same 
pillow, dreaming of the same swain at night, 
quarrel!ing and making up, and filling all 
their little round of simple duties by day, 
in that time when it was yet a question as 
to whether women should learn the alpha- 
bet except to work it on a sampler. 





HE successful usually pay the penalty of suc- 
cess by having their ideas filched from them 
by a host of servile imitators, who, lacking the 
originality to carve out for themselves new ave- 
nues to prosperity, hang on the skirts of their 
more fortunate brethren, and weakly copy the 
methods by which they attained their prestige. 
Our popular publishing house, with its various en- 
terprises, has proved no exception to this rule, as 
will be seen by the article “Caveat Emptor,” on 
page 487 of the present number, to which we in- 
vite the attention of our readers. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXVI 


Mrs. Carver had a touch of romance in her 
elderly disposition, and she had determined, after 
Arthur Amberley had telegraphed her that Sir 
Lytton was coming to America, that he and Rose 
should meet under somewhat romantic circum. 
stances. 

She had persuaded the young heiress to take a 
country place on the Hudson River, one of those 
of which some always stand empty and waiting for 
an occupant. She had pretended that she, good 
woman, needed the fresh air, the ever-lovely pros- 
pect, the summer morning, and opening flower, 
and shading tree, that amethyst range of mount- 
ains, that imperial sunset, the belongings of the 
great river—she, Mrs. Carver, must have these, 
Rose had thought of going to Newport. Saratoga 
was too full of sad memories; it would not do to 
go there again, where she had been with poor dis- 
graced Marie. No. Would not Newport do? 

Mrs. Carver was gently inexorable. ‘“ A house 
for June and July, dear Rose, on the Hudson, if 
you wish to please me. Let Newport come later.” 

It touched Mrs. Carver to the quick to see how 
listless Rose was, how she yielded to this change 
of plans as if nothing troubled her further. 

“ La joie fait peur,” said Mrs. Carver to her- 
self; “are we not managing this thing too much ? 
Would it not be better to allow her to go on alone, 
and let it all happen in a natural way? No; I 
have committed myself, and I must trust to good 
fortune now. It has always deserted me when I 
courted it for myself, but never when I wooed for 
a friend.” And the generous woman heaved a 
sigh as she thought of the lost fortune and the 
faithless friend, the absence of that sort of sec- 
ondary Providence which had always watched 
over Rose. 

“No one got back for me my lost silver mine,” 
thought Mrs. Carver. “Here these two young 
people have only been asked to exist, and to ac- 
cept everything. Yet they have had their sor- 
rows.” 

Rose was delighted with Swanswick, where she 
found herself ensconced, looking out on the bright 
and noble river. Her horses, her pony-phaeton, 
her model servants, had all preceded her. She 
loved the spot from the first moment of landing 
from the Mary Powell. The early morning found 
her up and ready to bathe in all the glory of sun- 
rise; the wind and the sunshine greeted their 
young sister; a long and picturesque mountain 
ramble on Black Manfred, her blooded and beau- 
tiful horse, followed over the hidden ways that 
revealed themselves; the splendid appetite for 
lunch which she brought home; the evening 
drive in the phaeton with Mrs, Carver to hear 
the music of the band at West Point—all en- 
raptured her. She had been “below tone,” and 
this was a judicious tonic. And when came the 
starlight night, with a crescent moon hanging 
over the tip of the mountain, with the sound of 
rippling water and the peerless summer weather 
all combined, Rose fell on Mrs. Carver’s neck and 
said: 

“ Ah, you have worked a spell more powerful 
than that of ‘ mystic graces and of woven hands’ 
-—you have brought back my happiness.” 

“ Be careful, Rose,” said Mrs. Carver. “ Ha; 
piness is a dangerous guest. Receive him calmly.” 

“T thought ‘Happiness’ was a woman,” said 
Rose. ‘ Why do you say ‘he’ and ‘him’ ?” 

“T don’t know. I always say ‘him’ and ‘he’ 
when I am uncertain. Our English genders are 
so particularly vague.” 

And Rose recognized by the untaught instincts 
of womanhood that there was something behind 
Mrs. Carver’s sweet low voice, something in the 
look of her eyes, which she had never before felt 
or seen. Her heart gave a great leap, and her 
pulses beat fast and irregularly. Her blood jump- 
ed in her veins. 

But speech was never easy to her when she 
was moved. She sat quite still, and held Mrs. 
Carver’s hand, and looked at the river and the 
sky, and hoped and dreamed. Happy Rose! 

Several days passed in this paradise brought 
Rose to her finest bloom. 

“T declare, Rose, you have a color such as you 
first brought from Chadwick’s Falls!” said Mrs. 
Carver. “If I should paint it, how excessively 
unnatural it would look !” 


“You mean that Iam blowzy? I know you 

” 

“No; but I would not ride to-day. Go and sit 
with your book and work down in the glen, I 
will come in half an hour.” 

“Very well. I will wait for you.” 

Rose took her parasol, her garden hat, her fa- 
vorite volume of Mrs. Browning, and her little 
dog Pippa, and wandered down to her pretty gar- 
den seat in the glen. It was so silent and lonely 
that for a moment she paused and looked about 
her. 

“Rather a dangerous place in which to meet a 
tramp,” thought Rose. 

She began reading the “ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,” and lost herself in the fascinating measure, 
until Pippa gave an alarmed bark. 

“ A tramp !” thought Rose, dropping her book. 

Two or three hurried steps, a broken bough, a 
trampled flower, a bird flying frightened from the 
nest, and a man stood before her whom she did 
not know. 

“Rose!” said a voice which awoke all the echoes 
of the past. 

“Sir Lytton!” 

He took her hand; there had always been some- 
thing in the touch of that hand wholly unlike 
that of any other. 

“ Rose, [have come for you. Do you still love 
me?” 

An hour later the lovers sat alone together, 
happy, isolated, to all intents and purposes alone 
in the universe. The great river went silently 
on, making music for them; the boughs watched 
their solitude, nor permitted an intruder to see. 
Birds alone knew what they said, and Pippa had 
considerately gone to sleep. 

“And you have doubted and feared, Rose ?” 
said Sir Lytton. 

“No matter now,” said she. “There is no one 
like you in the whole world. Surely it is not 
wrong to love you, as I do, with all my heart and 
soul. Do you think it is unpatriotic ?” 

Her face, which was thrown back to look at 
him the better, was as beautiful as the face of 
Aphrodite. 

“No, dear Rose. Unpatriotic? Why, what 
can be better than that America should reconquer 
England in this way over again? It is simply 
Yorktown avenged.” 

They felt safe now. They could joke and laugh. 
The first great pang and pain of happiness was 
past. The silent breathless embrace, the almost 
inarticulate vow, the moment when existence seem- 
ed too full—that had been bridged over. 

The river went on lapping and gurgling and 
beating with lazy murmur against the rocks at 
their feet; the boats went silently up and down. 
The puffing steamer alone broke the intense quiet 
as the lovers talked, and explained, and supplied 
the missing links. 

The dreadful story of Miss Marjoribanks ; their 
own early youthful error in recommending her 
to Marie; Marie’s own sad fate, on which they 
touched but lightly ; Hathorne Mack and his per- 
secutions ; the tragedy on the Pacific coast; the 
long story of suffering and suspense in Zululand 
—all had to be told ; and with what dear and pre- 
cious interruptions, as hand clasped hand and lip 
met lip! 

Their voices fell to a softer cadence, and al- 
most into silence, when a strain of music floated 
over their heads, now loud, now low, now rising 
high, now dying away, but thrilling and full of 
majesty. It idealized life into that poetry and 
romance which wait for all lovers. 

“*T am never merry when I hear sweet mu- 
sic,’ ”’ said Sir Lytton, “ and that recalls Zululand. 
What is it?” 

“Some military exercise at West Point,” said 
Rose. “ What time can it be ?” 

“ T have done with time,” said the happy lover. 
“Don't ask.” 

“ Mrs, Carver will be frightened. 
pect us at lunch.” 

“Lunch? Why, Rose, look at the sun. The 
meal that she expects us to must be dinner. Rose, 
Mrs. Carver and I are confederates. She planned 
this meeting for me.” 

And then Rose found out what a friendly set 
of traitors she had about her. That “ Swans- 
wick” was only one of many plots. And how 
she thanked them all as the first days of betroth- 
al and perfect peace came and went! These are 
days which teach souls their own value. Teach 
men and women their own great value, and every 
day they will strive to make themselves more 
valuable, more worthy of happiness. 

Rose was glad of this beautiful solitude, and 
this absence of gay crowds. She had wrestled 
too long not to be glad of quiet. She had stood 
mentally with hands clasped over her heart, try- 
ing to still its tumultuous beatings. She was not 
at fault that now her whole nature sang aloud 
for joy. He was living! he was safe! he was 
here! But she did not forget that the tempest 
had swept over the land and felled the mighty 
tree. Neither of them forgot Pascal Chadwick, 
who had lived, suffered, worked, who had given his 
life, that they might be rich, prosperous, happy. 

“T loved him. I knew him well before I ever 
saw you,” said Sir Lytton. 

“Tt was the first thing to make me love you 
that you praised him,” said Roce. 

Sir Lytton’s face grew radiant. “I knew I was 
right,” said he ; “an unerring finger pointed you 
out to me. I looked through your eyes down 
into your soul at once, and I found it pure.” 
And he folded her to his breast, giving her a kiss 
which lasted long ; his love for her was unspeak- 
able. “I am not worthy of you, Rose. Your 
generosity carries you away. Divine womanly 
compassion and love—what will they not do for 
us men !” 

“Oh!” said Rose, lost in wonder. ‘ And yet 
you knew me when I was so ignorant and awk- 
ward. What in the wor'd makes you love me so?” 

“ Rose,” said he, “no man knows why he loves 
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sons, and still fall short of the truth. He only 
knows that he does love her.” 

Mrs. Carver had feared that Rose was too much 
in love, that Sir Lytton was to be utterly master 
of the situation. But their first quarrel came too 
soon to allow her to be long under that delusion. 


- Sir Lytton wanted Rose to go to England to be 


married in the old family chapel. 

“Oh, Rose, I have seen it in my dreams !”’ said 
he. And he told the story of his spiritual pre- 
sentiment in Zululand. She told her vision of 
the chapel. 

“But I shall not be married there,” said Rose. 

“Oh, my dear, it is your duty. All the wives 
in our family come there to be married,” said Sir 
Lytton, 

“T shall not be one of them—” 

“Oh, then, you do not love me! Well, all 
this has been a mere abstraction, and I must give 
you up.” 

“Yes, and go home to England without me,” 
said Rose, with solemnity. 

“Oh, Rose !—after all we have suffered !” 

“ Yes—good-by. I never will be married any- 
where but at Chadwick’s Falls.” 

“ Rose,” said Sir Lytton, “I do not love light- 
ly. I can not give you up; but I must be mar- 
ried to you in that stone chapel.” 

“ Lytton,” said Rose, “I am not to join hands 
with you in any meaningless, formal, fashionable 
marriage ceremony. Mydutyisclear. Weare to 
be married at Chadwick’s Falls, where my own dear 
missionary bishop heard my first catechism, where 
he confirmed me with the young Indian girls, 
where my father knelt and worshipped, and where 
he lived. If you leave me, it will be barbarous ; 
but I shall go there. You can go back to Eng- 
land alone. I shall never go to England except 
as vour wife.” 

There was something in the sound of that 
word as she pronounced it which seemed to thrill 
Sir Lytton to the heart. 

With a feeble attempt at masculine guile, 
which is a poor thing anyway, and always detect- 
ed by a woman, Sir Lytton tried to hide his de- 
feat behind the name of duty. He murmured 
something about her father’s memory, something 
about duty. 

“It would, perhaps, be a tribute to an honored 
memory,” said Sir Lytton. ‘ But really I do not 
know what my family will say.” 

“But if you care more for your family than 
you do for me!” 

“Oh, my dear Rose, it is such a beautiful old 
chapel! It dates from the days of Edward the 
Third.” 

“ And the little church at Chadwick’s Falls is 
so very new and so very ugly! But, Lytton, we 
will be married there, you know.” 

“ Yes, dear—how soon ?”asked Sir Lytton, anx- 
ious perhaps to obtain the marital power over 
this strong-minded young woman. 

Mrs. Carver never felt alarmed again lest this 
wife should be too subservient to that husband. 
America held her own. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


N OUNTAIN dresses of flannel for staging and 
climbing are made very short this summer, 
showing the light écru canvas and leather shoes 
that are laced high up on the ankles. This short 
skirt is straight and full, and hangs in large loose 
pleats from the hips down. Large triple box 
pleats deeply folded are most used, but there are 
also many regular kilt skirts in which the pleats 
are wider than those formerly worn, measuring 
from two to three inches beyond the lapped part. 
These are widely hemmed at the bottom, and 
three or four rows of machine stitching may be 
added there. At intervals above the hem tapes 
are placed around the skirt to hold the pleats in 
place. The drapery consists of a straight scarf- 
like piece laid in sash folds around the hips, 
meeting in the middle of the back, where it is 
completed by two great loops caught together 
without a strap, and from beneath these hang 
two square-cornered sash ends extending nearly 
to the foot of the skirt. Those who find the en- 
tire skirt of pleats too heavy, gore the upper part 
from the belt to the knees, sew the pleatings on 
the edge, and fasten the upper drapery on at the 
top of the pleats, turning it up to the belt in the 
way many over-skirts are now made. There are 
two kinds of waists in favor for these dresses, 
viz., the Norfolk jacket with pleats and a wide 
belt, and the Jersey basque fitted as smoothly as 
a woven Jersey. The Norfolk jacket is like the 
Knickerbocker hunting jackets so long worn, 
with the exception of being single breasted in- 
stead of double. A notched collar, narrow in 
front and quite wide behind, precisely like those 
on gentlemen’s Knickerbocker suits, is added at 
the neck, and a flatly folded masculine scarf of 
piqué or foulard is worn with a standing linen 
collar inside. Pretty squares of colored mull 
with large round spots upon them, and also écru 
embroidered mull neckerchiefs, are sometimes 
used with these jackets, as they are cooler than 
the collar and scarf. Small tucks or large wide 
box pleats are stitched down the front and back. 
A neat way of finishing the edge of the jacket, 
also the collar and cuffs, is to put narrow mohair 
braid between the outer part and a flannel facing, 
allowing scarcely more than a cord to appear, 
and adding two or three parallel rows of stitch- 
ing above this braid. A “ tailor-made” appear- 
ance is given by rounding the corners of the front 
of the jacket, and also curving the seams that 
join the middle forms to the side forms. The 
belt of flannel should be about three inches wide, 
interlined with buckram, lined with silk, and fin- 
ished with braid and stitching all around. For 
the Jersey basque a Byron collar is preferred, 
and the sleeves have short turned-over cuffs. 
are sometimes three rows of small buttons 





down the front, and these are of bone or vegeta- 
ble ivory, the color of the dress, in small ball 
shape, with eyes that are pierced through the 
back. The woven Jersey of pure wool of a sin- 
gle dark color, with gay stripes on the collar and 
sleeves, is seen on some mountain dresses, with 
the edges concealed by a cashmere scarf of the 
bright color introduced in the stripes ; this is fin- 
ished with knotted fringe, or gathered in a tassel 
like a sword scarf. Another pretty fancy is the 
use of Persian embroidered searfs for sashes ; 
these are of white or écru linen, wrought with 
gay Oriental designs in which gilt threads are 
introduced. 

The gayest flannel dresses this season are made 
of the terra-cotta and chaudron tints, with enough 
brown in them to prevent their seeming to be 
merely red flannel dresses. The cadet blue dress- 
es that were new last year have now become very 
common, and blondes prefer instead blue-black 
flannels that are much darker than the navy blue 
dresses that have been so long worn. These are 
made of the cloth-finished flannels that are all 
pure wool, but are of light weight because they 
are sleazily woven, and they should be well 
sponged before they are used, to prevent shrink- 
age. When the dark blue dresses are trimmed 
handsomely with braid, they look like tailor-made 
cloth costumes. Hercules braid four inches wide 
is put on the skirt and over-skirt of some stylish 
blue costumes, and all heavy pleatings are then 
dispensed with, On other dresses is a row of 
basket-woven braid two inches wide, with two 
narrow rows above it. The trefoil or military 
bands on the front of the jacket are now so com- 
mon that wheels or circles or plaques are used in- 
stead, and these are repeated in larger sizes on 
the skirt and drapery; thus tan-colored and écru 
flannels have brown circles braided in double 
rows of seal brown soutache, each circle being 
three inches in diameter. 

Large wide-brimmed straw hats of the color of 
the dress, or else white or black, with pompons 
and ostrich plumes of the prevailing color of the 
costume, are worn for shade, White and colored 
mull scarfs of full folds, and the India scarfs of 
white with red or blue striped ends, so popular 
on English hats, are also liked for trimming. A 
gay wrap such as an India red or light blue 
chuddah shawl, or a striped India long shawl, 
gives a pretty touch of color to the darkest 
mountain dresses, and should be at hand for 
walking, driving, or the piazza. Large sun um- 
brellas of changeable Venetian silks are seen at 
some of the fashionable mountain resorts, but the 
more sensible plan is to use the Turkey red or 
indigo blue cotton parasol that is not injured by 
sun or shower, and that is provided with an al- 
penstock with spiked ends. These should be 
without ornament, as they, like the mull-trimmed 
round hats, are decorated with fresh natural flow- 
ers—the daisies, clematis, water-lilies, or butter- 
cups found in the daily excursions. 


CASHMERE, NUNS’ VEILING, ETC, 


It is the comfortable fashion at most mountain 
houses to wear the morning costume at the mid- 
day dinner; but those who prefer changing their 
toilettes for the afternoon put on cashmere or oth- 
er fine wool dresses that are also suitable for 
evening. The entire suit of cashmere with mere- 
ly a collar, cuffs, and sash bow of velvet seems 
more appropriate for the négligé mountain life 
than those combined with a skirt of checked taf- 
feta or of Louisine silk, yet both are used. Helio- 
trope, copper-color, strawberry red, dull blue, and 
terra cotta are the colors most used for these 
tasteful dresses, and embroidery of the same, or 
else the Irish point designs, on white or on écru 
mull, form the trimming. The model already 
described in these columns, with a panier over- 
dress of cashmere and a skirt tucked half its 
length in front, with flowing pleats below, is the 
favorite of the season, One of the most effect- 
ive of these is an imported over-dress of very 
dark green cashmere, with a tucked and pleated 
skirt of green and white checked taffeta silk, and 
écru mull embroidery for trimming. This em- 
broidery forms the Byron collar and deep cuffs 
and square pockets; it also edges the paniers, 
and is sewed to the long tucked and pleated front 
of the checked silk skirt, where it falls on a bala- 
yeuse pleating of the green cashmere. 

White, pale blue, and shrimp pink are the col- 
ors most in favor for evening dresses. These 
are seldom made entirely of one material except 
for very young girls, or when intended for day 
wear as well as forevening. They are combined 
with moiré or satin, moon-spotted gros grain, and 
also with velvet. Shrimp pink with copper red 
satin, and pale rose with strawberry red, are 
among the gayest of these wool dresses. Pale 
turquoise blue veiling is very pretty with drapery 
of white silk muslin wrought with silk dots, and 
trimmed with one deep wide festooned flounce of 
the veiling, supported by others of satin Surah. 
Lengthwise clusters of loops of satin ribbon, some 
of which are very dark and others very light, hold 
the silk muslin drapery, and there is a similar 
row of smaller loops down the front of the cor- 
sage. For other dresses of white veiling the silk 
embroidery on net is used on the tablier, and also 
for making the entire sleeves, The embroidered 
veiling with small figures of contrasting color is 
used for simpler dresses. Graceful models for 
making these pretty wool dresses will be found 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV., also in the French 
toilettes illustrated on the first page of Bazar 
No. 25. 

VELVET IN MIDSUMMER. 


Velvet is stylishly worn everywhere this sum- 
mer by young and old, and is especially appro- 
priate at mountain resorts where the evenings are 
always cool. If only part of the dress is of vel- 
vet, this part is a Directoire basque with wide 
lapels, collar, and inside vest of shirred white 
satin, or else of dark Surah the color of the vel- 
vet. White Oriental lace is then gathered very 





full down the front so that it falls like a jabot. 
With this is worn fully trimmed skirts of satin 
Surah or of nuns’ veiling. Emerald green velvet 
is very effective with white satin Surah for the 
pleated and shirred vest, and also for the skirt, 
which has a very short demi-train, merely resting 
one or two inches on the ground. If the entire 
costume is of velvet, the Directoire jacket is 
lengthened behind to form a redingote, and the 
front is longer than most basques. The skirt is 
then quite plain with the exception of a very full 
ruche across the foot. Such a velvet skirt should 
measure about three yards around, and consist of 
two straight full back breadths, one wide gore on 
each side, and a gored front breadth. It should 
be deeply faced with alpaca, and finished at the 
foot by a woollen braid that is set in between the 
velvet and the facing. It is joined to the belt 
by two wide double box pleats made of the back 
breadths, while the other gores are slightly full, 
and if there is any extra width, it is folded in at 
the seams. The satin ruche at the foot is six 
inches wide when hemmed, and should be laid in 
cluster pleats that have five pleats turned each 
way with an inch-wide box pleat forming the top 
of each cluster, under which the others are piled 
one above another. The ends of the box pleat 
are then caught together, making a very full and 
bunchy ruche. If the velvet of such a skirt is 
not heavy, it should be lined throughout with 
cross-barred crinoline lawn. Not one only but 
two hair bustles of long pillow shape are sewed 
to the belt of such skirts. These pillows are 
each three-eighths of a yard long and half as 
wide as their length, and are sewed at the back 
end of the belt, and may be worn lapped one upon 
the other. They are made of black or white lin- 
ing silk, and are very lightly stuffed with hair, so 
that they are not heavy. 


GENTLEMEN’S MOUNTAIN SUITS. 


Young men in the mountains wear négligé suits 
of white, blue, or light mixed gray flannels, made 
with a skeleton sack or a belted Knickerbocker 
jacket, and short trousers buttoned at the knee, 
like those worn by small boys; these suits are 
completed by long stockings of dark brown, blue, 
or black, and the light shoes worn for tennis and 
base-ball. The hat is soft felt, either white or 
pale blue, and the shirt is of flannel of appropri- 
ate color for the suit. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ArRnoLp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TaytLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

AT the recent wedding of General Corse and 
Miss Fanny MONBIL the bride wore roses from 
a bush planted by her great-grandmother one 
hundred years ago. 

—The wife of Frep Dovatass has just been 
stricken with paralysis. 

—A letter written by Mr. THomas E. Garvin, 
forty-two years ago, to his sister, and never reach- 
ing its destination, 5 nm been returned to.him 
from the archives of Mount St. Mary’s College, 
where it had lain perdu. 

—In the Senate recently Mr. Gzorce Hoar 
said that he had made a point of order to save 
time; but as the Senate seemed to be Iegisla- 
ting not for time, but for eternity, he would with- 
draw it. 

—Mrs. WILLIAM F. WELD has given a thou- 
sand dollars to the Redwood Library of Newport. 

—Mr. ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, whose boat was 
recently capsized in the harbor of Newport, gave 
a hundred dollars to each of the five men assist- 
ing in the rescue. 

—The central window of the Channing Me- 
morial Church was designed by Mrs. EDWIN 
ARNOLD, the wife of the author of “‘ The Light 
of Asia.’’? She was FANNY CHANNING, a daugiiter 
of the Rev. WiLL1AM CHANNING, and a grand- 
niece of Wiit1AM ELLERY CHANNING. Mrs. 
ARNOLD is also a grand-niece of MARGARET 
FULLER. 

—More than twelve thousand new postmas- 
ters were commissioned during the past year. 

—Mrs. Craia WADSWORTH has rented a house 
on Massachusetts Avenue, in Washington, and 
has gone abroad to oversee the packing of her 
valuable bric-d-brac and furniture. 

—A young girl taking part in a pupils’ con- 
cert in the suburbs of Boston, the other day, 
bore the name of MENDELSSOHN. 

—On Webster Commemoration-day, DANIEL 
WEBSTER’S arm-chair was given to Dartmouth 
College. 

—A villa at Dieppe has been taken by Minis- 
ter and Mrs. L. P. Morton for the season. 

—New York is to be the future home of Ju- 
LIAN HAWTHORNE, it is said. 

—There is to be a PULLMAN reunion (not the 
palace-cars themselves) this month on one of 
the Thousand Isles, which was bought by a 
PULLMAN many years ago. 

—Bret Hartz is reported to be as intense an 
Englishman as can be met in London. He 
wears the typical eyeglass, has white bair and a 
red face, and talks of his friends the earls and 
marquises, and of the magazine he is about to 
start. 

—Governor TABER has laid ont eight hundred 
thousand dollars on the Taber Opera-house at 
Denver. 

—The Indian Primer and Milk for Babes, a rare 
book, printed in this country in 1720, was sold 
- London lately for two hundred and fifty dol- 
ars. 

—The author of Signor Monaldini’s Niece, Miss 
Trnoker, came from Ellsworth, Maine. 

—Mrs. Grant is said to have been the best 
housekeeper ever in the White House. But, with 
every facility, we doubt if she excelled ABIGAIL 
ADAMS. 

—Mr. CHaries Dupiey WarRnNeR, in Granada, 
went to see a gypsy dance and hear the King of 
the Gypsies play, he being the best guitar-player 
in Europe, it is said. 

—The late ex-Governor WasHBuRN made his 
first money from government timber taken up 
by his brothers when they were surveyors. He 
leaves about four million dollars, and a widow 
in a lunatic asylum. 

—The daughter of ALCANDER HUTCHINSON, 
Miss Renée, was married recently to the son 
of Bishop Sourueats, of New York, on the pi- 





azza of her father’s villa, at Longlee, near Puris, 
beneath a canopy of American flags and palms, 
The workmen of Mr. HuTCHINSON’Ss caoutchoue 
works at Longlee, one of the largest establish- 
ments in France, were drawn up, with their fam- 
ilies, in holiday dress, in a semicircle on the lawn 
before the house. 

—Le CLear is to paint President ArTHUR’s 
portrait for the White House. 

—On one occasion, when travelling, the draw- 
ing-room-car conductor told Miss GENEVIEVE 
WARD that her black-and-tan must go into the 
baggage-car, whereupon Miss WARD went with 
it till a compromise was effected. 1 

—On the side of the old burying-hill at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, is the forgotten grave 
of the once famous Lord Trmotuy Dexter. 

—The mother of Miss ANNA PARNELL was a 
Miss Stewankt, of Washington, and a brother of 
hers owns the largest peach orchard in the 
world, in Alabama. She herself is thought to 
have the prompt intellect of the New- Englander. 

—‘* WasHINGTON, GEORGE, President of the 
U.8., 190 High St.,’’ was the entry in one of the 
first directories of Philadelphia, which contained 
a list of less than one hundred distinct occupa- 
tions, 

—Mr. FrankK CusHING, says rumor, is soon to 
marry a Washington young lady. 

—Mr. Jay GouLp’s conservatory at Irvington 
contains over four thousand varieties of plants, 
from every clime and country, among which are 
twelve hundred orchids and four hundred palms, 
some specimens of which cost three hundred 
dollars. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway says that Davip 
NEAL, the son of a Maine farmer, is one of the 
cleverest living artists. One of his best paint- 
ings represents WATT meditating on the steam 
of the tea-kettle, which was bought by Sir Ben- 
JAMIN PaHILuiPs for five thousand dollars. He 
married the daughter of a nobleman, and he has 
a little son Davip attracting attention at Mu- 
nich for his musical ability, and playing with 
his tin soldiers in the intervals of his piano- 
playing. 

—Mr. Morris GREENHOOD has taken several 
of the Hebrew refugees from Russia to East Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, and provided them with 
situations there. 

—Miss Doremos, of New York, and young Mr. 
ARTHUR have added to the private entertain- 
ments of the White House by their banjo-play- 
ing this summer. 

—Judge STANLEY MATTHEWS was received at 
the Portsmouth Nuvy-yard lately with a salute 
of seventeen guns. 

—Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moore, the authoress, lias 
just presented to the Pennsylvania Museum her 
collection of carvings, ivories, tapestries, lace, 
ancient glass and missals, fans and ceramies. 

—Mr. Perry BeLMont and Senator Bayarp 
go for a six weeks’ hunting expedition in the 
Yellowstone Valley upon the adjournment of 
Congress. 

—Eighty-six American painters were repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon. 

—Mr. E. B. ELiiorr computes the population 
of the United States by the year 1900 at 81,529,000 
at the present rate of increase. 

—Rev. Henry GILes’s last public lecture was 
in aid of the family of Sergeant O’ NgIL1, of the 
Mexican War. 

—The Prince of Wales took four prizes at a 
cattle show the other day for the best Short- 
horn bull and Southdowns. 

—Sir Tuomas Brassey is the successor of 
Dean STANLEY as president of the Working- 
men’s Club, in London. : 

—Miss BurKE has suffered from ill health ever 
since the tragedy of Phenix Park, which has 
about overthrown her reason. 

—JoHN Morey is to be succeeded by Mr, 
T. H. 8. Escort on the Fortnightly Review. 

—One thousand dollars a night is the sum the 
great tenor, MASINI, is to receive in Madrid, 
where he is to appear in the chief operatic tenor 
roles. The reign of the tenor is brief, and he 
has to make the most of it. 

—The translator of NorpENsKJOLD’s Voyage 
of the Vega into English, ALEXANDER LESLIE, a 
— banker of Aberdeen, Scotland, has just 

ied. 

—General SKOBELEFF predicted that he should 
never be an old man, and always put on his best 
uniform when he went into battle, believing he 
should not come out alive. 

—Eight hundred societies with their banners, 
making a procession that was two hours in pass- 
ing a given point, assisted at the late unveiling 
of the monument to Mazzini at Genoa. 

—The French government has just pensioned 
for life a woman who sold to it for a trifling 
sum a vase which turns out to be one of the 
sacred vases of Siam, probably stolen by some 
sailor, and of inestimable value, as none like it 
are to be had. 

—Lady BLANCHE BUTLER was recently married 
by the Bishop of Tuam to Colonel CuTHBERT 
EpDWAkDES, brother of Lord Kenstneton. The 
Marquis of Ormonde gave her away, and four of 
her eight bridemaids were children, in white 
satin and velvet gauze, with bouquets of white 
pinks and maiden-hair. 

—It is reported that the Princess Louise in- 
tends this summer to visit New York, Newport, 
and Saratoga. 

—A critic says of a reputed picture of T1- 
TIAN’S, lately sold, ** Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’’ 
that the lions are bad enough, but so poor and 
unwholesome a being is Daniel that it is not 
surprising the lions declined to eat him. 

—MAklo has recovered from his bronchitis, 
and amuses himself with carpentering. He is 
still very handsome, with white hair and beard, 
rosy face, and brilliant black eyes. 

—Madame TvussaupD has bought for her new 
building the marble staircases of Kensington 
House, which are supported by colossal statues 
representing the Seasons, first erected at a cost 
of more than fifty thousand dollars. 

—Professor MOMMSEN was tendered a great 
ovation by the students of all the departments of 
the University of Berlin, to celebrate his acquit- 
tal from the charges of libel brought against him 
by Prince Bismarck. 

—ARABI Pasha is an ardent admirer of Amer- 
ican institutions, and covets their like for Egypt. 

—The mansion of Baron Grant at Kensing- 
ton, containing fifty-two carved and sculptured 
pieces of statuary and marble mantels, ten thou- 
sand feet of marble flooring and dadoes, twe 
grand marble staircases with marble landings, 
caryatides in troops, and phalanxes of Corinthian 
+ is to be torn to pieces and sold bit by 
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tassels falls 
over the side. 
The top is of wool 
and spun silk drawn 
over wooden moulds, 


Embroidery Design for 
Slippers. 





Piaw anv Fiowrrep Corron 
Satine Darss.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 485.) 
Crt Parrers, No. 8289: Reprn- 
@orve anp Sxret, 25 Cents race, 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. Vi., Figs, 82-34. 












































Monograms. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tress monograms for 
marking lingerie are 
worked on. the ground 
with white embroidery 
cotton in stem. stitch 
for fine and satin stitch 
for heavy lines. ' In Fig. 
2 the broad lines are 
filled in partly in back 
stitch and partly with 
French knots. The lat- 
ter are also used in Fig, 
1, as shown in the il- 
lustration. 


Curtain or Porti- 
ere Tassels.—Figs. 


Tue tassel Fig. 1 is 
claret-colored _ silk. 
The twisted strands are 
covered by a silk net- 
work that is finished 
with 
the bottom, and trim- 
med 
The wooden moulds at 
the top are covered with 


spun silk and gold For pattern and description see Cases. illustration. 
y aaa Era at Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 35-42. For description see 
iread, excep Supplement. 


the small square 
block, the sides 
of which are faced 
with 
has a monogram 
embroidered on it 
gold thread. 
Fig. 2 is a tassel 
of peacock blue 
wool, It has thick 
twisted strands 
which terminate 
in fluffy tassels. 







Tax ground for the slippers is In- 
dian red cloth, 
and on this the 
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Curtain or Porti- 
ere Bands.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue curtain or por- 
titre band Fig. 1 is in 
Persian colors. It con- 
sists of a heavy double 
cord, which is knotted, 
passed through the 
ring at the top of the 
tassel, and held by a 
crescent-shaped mould; 
the ends form loops 
which are crossed, and 
slipped over the arm 
or knob on the door or 
window frame. The 
plaque Fig. 2 is used 
as a finish for a cur- 
tain band instead of 
the ordinary ring or 
rosette. The plaque 
is faced with satin, em- 
broidered in a central 
design and border with 
silk and gold and sil- 
ver thread and bullion. 
Casumensr aANp Satiy Dress. The plaque and the 
Baox.—[{For Front, see Fig. —_ tassel are trimmed with 
nee he tot hotese. passementerie _ pend- 
20 Cents; Trummen Skint, ants as shown by the 


1 and 2. 





small tassels at 
Virginie Cirora anp Satin 


Scran Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 185. ] 


with pompons. 



















A Strange 
Ring. 

A rina of 
gold was found 
in Coventry, 
England,  evi- 
dently an amu- 
let. The cen- 
tre device rep- 
resents Christ 
rising from the 
sepulchre, and 






~~ 


satin that 
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Nuns’ Vemine anp Moret Dress. 
Sipzr.—For Front, see Fig. 2, on Front 
Page.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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A frame - work in the back- 
Fig. 1.—Currain or valance * trimmed ground are 
Portizre Bann. with pomponsand strewn the ham- 





Fig. 2.—Emprowerrp PLraqun 
with TasseL. ror CURTALN OR 
PortiEre Banpv, 





Fig. 2.—CurtaIn OR 
Portizre TassEb, 






Fig. 1.—Currtain or 
Portizre TasseE.. 


Figs. 1-4.—Parasots, 
For description see Supplement. 


wi 


smaller we 
fort,” and 
well of grace 
again, two 
wounds, with 
the legends 
“The well of 
pitie,” and “The 
well of mercie.” 
On the inside one 
finds an inscription 
in Latin which en- 
circles the amulet, 
having reference to 
the Three Kings of 
Cologne. Sir Ed- 
mund Shaw, gold- 
smith and alderman 
of London, directed by 
will, 1487, “‘to be made 
sixteen rings of fyne gold, 
to be graven with, ‘The 
ered silk at the centre, 8 NY VWF f rer: ‘1 g lyffe.” 
The chain stitch arabesques everlasting lyffe. 
are in light, and the French 
knots withia them are in darker, 
brown. The leaflets and the vine 
that extends along the side of the 
slipper are in three shades of leaf brown. 
In the narrow border that finishes the 
upper edge the waved lines are in 


embroidery 
is executed in 
shades of leaf 
brown and blue 
split _filoselle 
silk. Having 
traced the de- 
sign on the cloth, 

work the upper 

large leaf on the 
front in three 
shades of leaf 
brown, and the low- 
er in similar brown 
shades, with dark 
blue for the round , 
disk at the centre, 
On each side is a flow- 
er in shades of blue, with 





Embroidered Footstool. 
See illustration on page 485, 

Tue footstool is cushioned, and is 
faced around the side and on the cor- 
ners of the top with ruby plush, Over 
brown, the straight lines in light blue, the centre of the top a square of pea- 
and the French knots in dark blue. cock blue plush is set, which is deco- 
The veins of the leaves are defined by Emprowery Desicy ror Surrrers,—Cuaty, rated with chain stitch embroidery in 
the ridge of the button-hole stitch. Sari, anp Brrroy-note Srircu. lighter blue silk and silver thread, The 
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mer, sponge, 
and other em- 
blems of His pas- 
sion; on the left is fig- 
ured the wound of the side, 
th this legend: “The well 


of everlasting lyffe.” In another 
compartment are represented two 


punds, with, ‘ The well of com- 
“The 

;’ and 

other 







PLain AND PLaw Zepuyr 
Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 4, on Double Page.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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HAnpkercuter or Jewet Case witn Towerre Cusnion. , 
EMBROIDERED Footstoon. 
ruby corners are likewise embroidered with silk of a 
lighter tint and silver. A netted tassel fringe in peacock 
blue and ruby trims the side as shown by the illustration. 


Borders.—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Turse borders for trim 
ming lingerie and chil- 
dren’s dresses are worked 
on the material with white 
or colored cotton, The 
edge is finished with but- 
ton-hole stitched scallops. 


Handkerchief or 


ioned, and faced with olive satin, the edge of the cush- 
ion being finished with thick olive silk cord. On the 
cushion is a small tidy consisting of a netted square in 
ficelle-colored silk, which 
is darned with two shades 
of olive silk, and edged 
with ficelle lace. The cor- 
ners of the tidy are caught 
down with bows of light 
olive satin ribbon, 


Monograms.—Cross 
Stitch.—Figs, 1-4 


THesE monograms for 


S 
OOOO 
ae. 


oO 


tea, Phe 


So 
: 
ee 
‘ 
oe 
0 
+e 
, 





: marking linen are worked 

? i FE SOD in cross stitch with two 
Jewel Case with dae ah so halibias ee shades of either red or blue 
Toilette Cushion. Fic. 1.—Moxocram.—Cross Fic. 2.—Monocram.—Cross Cotton, or with red and 
Tus case for the toi- Sritcu. 


SriTcH. blue together in contrast, 
lette table can be used as 


a receptacle for handkerchiefs, ornaments, or odds and 
ends. It is made of a strong pasteboard box seven 
inches square and three inches high. This is lined with 
quilted satin, and covered around the side with a bias 
ruffle of olive satin, which is gathered at the upper 


ORNAMENTAL SHOES. 
Every age is marked by some queer freaks of fash- 
ion. Old Roman stamps have been found having the 
form of feet or shoes ; such were used to mark casks 


~~ 2 - 
Miss’s Zepuyr Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs, 10-19, 









Fig. 2.—Borper.—Wartre Emsrormery 








“pate — i sa & -_ 

Fig. 3.—Mowocnan.—Cnoes Strreu. Fig. 4.—Monocram.—Cross Srites. 
edge of the box, and around the bottom is 
hemmed, and edged with a ruche of satin 
ribbon an inch wide. The joining of the 
upper edge and the box is concealed by a 
ruffle of ficelle lace two inches wide, head- 
ed by a ribbon ruche. The lid is cush- 


and other articles of bulk. One ancient 
writer alludes to “a ring in the form of a 
pair of shoes, or rather the soles of shoes.” 

Rome’s fourth emperor, Caligula, “ ap- 
peared once in shoes composed of a pearl.” 


wos 
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Crave Cora anp FouLtarp Dress. 
Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2, on 
Double Page. ] 

For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Miss: rrom.12 10 17 
Years orp.—Cur Partern, No. 8288: Basque, 
Over-Skirt, AND Skirt, 15 Cents EACH, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—P.ain anp FLowerep Corton Satine Dress. 
Front.—[{For Back, see Page 484.|—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3289: Repincore anp Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 


Virointe Crora anp Sate Suran Dress. 
Front.—[ For Back, see Page 484.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 32-34. No, VIL., Figs, 35-42. 
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Pearl-embroidered buskins were also among his 
treasures; he seems to have been very fond of 
this style of foot ornament. But he was not 
alone in this “ elegant expression of taste”: it is 
said that the women of Pliny’s day, not content 
with adorning their sandal ties with pearls, cov- 
ered their shoes with them, 








A SONG FOR WOMEN. 


Wrrnars a dreary narrow room 
That looks upon a noisome street, 
Half fainting with the etifling heat 
A starving girl works out her doom. 
Yet not the less in God’s sweet air 
The little birds sing free of care, 
And hawthorns blossom everywhere. 


Swift ceaseless toil scarce winneth bread: 
From early dawn till twilight falls, 
Shut in by four dul! ugly walls, 
The hours crawl round with murderous tread. 
And all the while, in some still place, 
Where intertwining boughs embrace, 
The blackbirds build, time flies apace, 


With envy of the folk who die 
Who may at last their leisure take, 
Whose longed-for sleep none roughly wake, 
Tired hands the restless needle ply. 
But far and wide in meadows green 
The golden buttercups are seen, 
And reddening sorrel nods between, 


Too pure and proud to soil her soul 
Or stoop to basely gotten gain, 
By days of changeless want and pain 
The seamstress earns a prisoner's dole. 
While in the peaceful fields the sheep 
Feed, quiet; and through heaven's blue deep 
The silent cloud-wings stainless sweep. 


And if she be alive or dead 
That weary woman scarcely knows, 
But back and forth her needle goes 
In tune with throbbing heart and head. 
Lo, where the leaning alders part, 
White-bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim and dart. 


O God in heaven! shall I who share 
That dying woman’s womanhood, 
Taste all the summer's bounteous good 
Unburdened by her weight of care? 
The white moon-daisies star the grass ; 
The lengthening shadows o'er them pass ; 
The meadow pool is smooth as glass. 





IN TRUST FOR SANDY. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Avrnor or “‘Cowarp Consorenor,” “Her Face 
was BER Forrunr,” Eero. 

WAS eighteen years of age when poor father 

died and left me with myself and a station- 
er’s shop to take care of. Mother had left him 
before I could remember what mother was like. 
She had come a delicate young woman from the 
Devonshire vallevs, and London air and London 
shop life were the death of her in two years, my 
father had often told me. I think it was the re- 
gret of his life that he had ever brought her to 
London; I know it was the sorrow of his life 
that she had left him—left him with a sickly 
child to call him father, too, and to be christened 
by her name. It was thought by his neighbors 
that I would soon follow my mother, but I strug- 
gled on despite all prophecies, had every com- 
plaint in turns under the sun, was given up in 
each, and yet fought through most wonderfully. 
At eighteen years of age, though not a strong 
young woman—on the contrary, a somewhat pale- 
faced, black-eyed, staring girl—I saw the old man 
out. It was his own hard phrase, not mine—a 
wondering kind of remark that this should be so 
being often on his dear thin lips in the last stages 
of his illness. 

“T have not made a will, Kitty,” he said, a day 
or two before he died, “ because there’s nothing 
to dispute, and I have nothing to leave but the 
stock in trade, which is neither large nor valua- 
ble. It has just kept the two of us. Keeping 
you alone, you may be able to save from it some 
ten or fifteen pounds a year if the library books 
hold together a bit longer, though their backs 
will want a deal of gluing.” 

“Don’t talk of all this now, dad.” 

“Tt’s business, my dear Kitty,” he replied, 
“and I was always a business man. I should 
have made a will, if there had been anything to 
leave you, dear, of course. I’m sorry that there 
isn’t.” 

“Pray don’t say any more. The doctor said 
you were not to talk too much.” 

“T shall have a bot to say to-morrow, though,” 
he said, with a twitching at the corners of his 
mouth, which I could almost fancy might have 
been a smile with a little stronger effort on his 


rt. 
as dad! He did not smile again; he did 
not speak even any more. The morrow came 
and found him lying grim and unconscious, and 
two og Eig: pt the little shop in Sappho 
Street, ry Lane, put up three of its shutters 
before the dingy note-paper and envelopes, the 
slate pencils, slates, and wafers, the fancy station- 
ery in general, and announced to the struggling 
world without-doors that Jonas Clatterbridge had 
retired permanently from a business which Mr. 
Humphreys said had never been “great shakes.” 
“T should think he was well out of it,” Mr, 
Hum ag added, too, a little contemptuously ; 
but hen r. Humphreys was a butcher, and had 
made a great deal of money out of bad meat in 
eral, and was the owner of the next four shops 
in Sappho Street, my father’s being one of them. 
Mr. Humphreys was looked up to in Sappho Street, 
though I did not care for him myself, and poor 
father had once called him a pig. ‘That was in 
very hard times one year, when rent was not 
easy to pay, and Mr. Humphreys said he should 
t the brokers in if he was kept waiting after 
Batarday night, which he was not, for father sold 
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his watch and chain, and mother’s too, I think, 
and so distraint was saved us, 

We did not like Mr. Humphreys after that; 
we set him down for a very hard, unsympathetic 
man, and were only barely civilto him. But per- 
haps we were hard on Humphreys in our turn, 
It was as difficult to make sure of his character 
as it is of anybody’s; for that matter, even one’s 
own; for when father lay ill, and people in Sappho 
Street were curious and inquiring, Mr. Humphreys 
came in every morning as soon as the shutters 
were down, and his son Peter came also, before 
he went to business, to ask after father’s health, 
and Mrs, Humphreys sent in beef tea and a sweet- 
bread—with her love to Kitty, and her trust that 
I was keeping a good heart—many and many a 
time till all was over. 

And when it was all completely over, and the 
shutters were down again, and I had begun to 
discover how very much alone I was in the world, 
and what a great responsibility the little shop 
seemed now that it was wholly on my hands, the 
Humpbreyses still remained on a neighborly foot- 
ing with me. Perhaps Peter Humphreys junior 
was a shade too neighborly, considering all things, 
for I began to fancy that he was too regular a 
customer, and far more interested in my stock in 
trade than a young bachelor had any need to be. 
He was the only son of my landlord, rosy-cheek- 
ed and sleek, somewhat under five feet four in 
stature, not handsome certainly, and with two lit- 
tle dark eyes so unpleasantly close together that 
it was impossible to look anything but crafty and 
calculating with them, try how he would to hin- 
der it,and I believe he did try sometimes very 
hard indeed. Young Humphreys, as he was des- 
ignated in Sappho Street, had not been brought 
up to the butchering business ; on the contrary, he 
had been carefully trained to have a soul above 
it by a proud, unwise, weak little mother, with a 
faith in her son’s cleverness not warranted by 
any outward and visible sign which it was in the 
power of any one else who knew him to detect. 
Young Humphreys had been brought up to look 
down on people in a retail line of business, and 
it was considered by his mother, and after a while 
by his father, that a big wholesale office was 
about the best thing for Peter’s expanding gen- 
ius. So young Humphreys was articled to Messrs. 
Treacle, Slosh, & Waters, the great brewers, who 
condescended to accept as premium the sum of 
five hundred of Mr. Humphreys’s hard-earned sov- 
ereigns in order to allow Peter to wander help- 
lessly about the brewery and try and pick up any- 
thing in the way of that information which Messrs. 
Treacle, Slosh, & Waters had not in any way con- 
tracted to impart when pocketing the butcher’s 
money. And Peter picked up nothing but bad 
language from the men and extravagant tastes 
from his brother pupils, also striving very inef- 
fectually to pick up something in a straggling 
barn-fowl fashion. He kept his own time at 
“ business,” and worked or not according to his 
inclinations, which, it must be confessed, were to- 
ward perfect repose and peace when not directed 
energetically to billiards at the Hogshead Hotel 
opposite, and to heavy bets upon the striker. 

“T don’t think he’s going on altogether right,” 
said Mrs. Humphreys one day to me, “he’s nev- 
er at home of an evening now. He’s always in 
the streets, or at the billiard-rooms, or the Lord 
knows where.” 

“Perhaps he'll get wiser as he gets older,” I 
ventured to suggest. 

‘AI hope he will,” the mother answered. “If 
he could only find some nice young woman to 
like him—I wouldn’t mind who it was—I’m sure 
he would settle down, for he’s as tractable as a 
lamb.” 

“Ts he?” 

“Does he not call here before he goes to the 
brewery, Kitty?” Mrs. Humphreys asked me so 
quickly that I almost blushed. 

“He buys a great many lead-pencils for the 
business. I often wonder what he does with 
them, or what they have to do with beer.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s a clever lad; but,” 
Mrs. Humphreys remarked, “I wish his father 
thought a little more of him, and didn’t make 
his life a misery by asking every blessed night 
he comes home how he’s a-getting on now. It’s 
very aggravating to the boy.” 

“Especially if he’s not getting on,” I ventured 
to remark. 

“Oh! but he is in the brewery, you may de- 
pend upon that, Kitty. But, out of the brewery, 
I should like to see him more steady like, I must 
say.” 

This was all the conversation between Mrs. 
Humphreys and me, but it set me thinking very 
deeply. It told me that the butchers were not so 
proud as I had thought them, and that perhaps 
they were disposed to patronize me, even to take 
pity on my orphanage and find a husband for me 
in young Peter Humphreys, if Peter and I were 
willing. But I did not like Peter a great deal, 
possibly not at all, and the prospect of Peter’s 
coming into all his father’s property one day, and 
setting up a brewery of his own, did not tempt 
me with a dream of greatness, 

Poor dad had been dead about three months 
when the preceding dialogue occurred. They had 
been three busy months with me, and I was grate- 
ful for them, for they had saved me from fretting 
overmuch. I was lonely enough; I felt that I had 
not a friend in the world; and though life in 
Sappho Street, eternal life in Sappho Street, seem- 
ed hardly worth the desperate fight it was, never- 
theless the struggle had done me good. If the 
boy Mike was troublesome and careless, still it 
was some one to scold when the papers were de- 
livered to the wrong customers, and the Baptist 
Messenger was left at the public-house instead of 
the Sporting Life ; and even, in its own wise way, 
Mike’s putting the corner of the shutter through 
the top pane of glass came to me like a blessing 
which roused my spirits, and sent my blood, as 
“ Wix’s Penny Novelettes” say, coursing through 
my veins, 





Then there were all the rickety books of the 
three-volume sets to strengthen by glue and pack- 
thread, and it was quite the midsummer quarter 
before I had got dear dad’s debts in and the shop 
in fair working order, and I could feel as if the 
place belonged to me. 

Presently 1 found the time—ah! and the heart 
too—to put my father’s things in order, to open 
his desk, pack up his clothes, arrange or destroy 
all the letters and papers he had left behind him, 
and which he had had an old-fashioned pleasure 
in hoarding, and which, should anything happen 
to me, I thought I shouldn’t like to fall into the 
hands of strangers. Hence I set myself a new 
task in the evenings after the shop was shut and 
Mike had gone home for the night, or was wait- 
ing at the pit door of the Olympic Theatre for a 
surreptitious chance of sneaking in with a few 
street friends, who were partial to theatrical per- 
formances, when the check-taker’s back was turn- 
ed. By degrees I got matters “neat and tidy,” 
and burned hundreds of old letters—even the 
love-letters of the mother I had never known, and 
yet whom I seemed to love so much—and dock- 
eted those papers and accounts which seemed 
worth reserving for a while. And at the bottom 
of one big box, which had been almost exclusive- 
ly devoted to the epistolary correspondence of 
old times, I came suddenly upon a mystery—a 
treasure-trove—a something not to be solved or 
even guessed at. It was at the very bottom of 
the box, placed there to be out of observation, 
out of the way, out of temptation even—who 
knows ?—when times were bad and business was 
slack, and Humphreys the butcher was clamor- 
ing for his rent. 

It was a long blue office-like envelope—there 
were dozens of them down-stairs, and they had 
been part of our unsalable stock for many years 
now—and on it was written in my father’s hand- 
writing, “ Kept here 1x Trust ror Sanpy, Mip- 
SUMMER Day, 1866.” It was sealed, but as it was 
necessary to know what was in trust for Sandy, 
and who Sandy was—as I was sole executor, leg- 
atee, and what not, despite my not having trou- 
bled Somerset House with any claim to my little 
estate in the Sappho Street business—I broke the 
seal and examined the contents of the envelope. 
There was no letter within, not a scrap further of 
any information printed or written, only—on.y ! 
—the sum of five hundred pounds in Bank of 
England notes ; new Bank of England notes they 
seemed, but they bore the date of May, 1866, and 
had evidently been lying at rest almost from the 
day of their birth, at the bottom of the mysteri- 
ous big box. 

This was a leaf out of a fairy story to me at 
first, and I felt for a few moments that some 
good genius had made me suddenly rich, and that 
lo! with a touch of the wand, all the struggles 
for one’s daily bread were over for good. I was 
the heiress of Sappho Street, and the rose-color- 
ed light was streaming into Drury Lane, and 
steeping my new and altered existence in the 
most glowing colors. All this, as I have said, for 
a few moments, and then came the consciousness 
of the sum not being any money that I could 
touch, or had a right to touch—that this fabulous 
amount was lying here in trust for Sandy, waiting 
for him to come and fetch away. 

“T should have made a will, if there had been 
anything to leave you, dear,” were almost the last 
words which my father had said to me, and he 
would not have been likely to forget a sum of 
money beyond the brightest dreams of his pros- 
perity. This had been Sandy’s fortune, not his 
own, and it could not by any theory be consider- 
ed mine. It was trust money, and not to be 
touched, or thought of, if possible, again. 

But who was Sandy? And why had he stolen 
away in Midsummer, 1866, and not been heard of 
again? And why had my father not spoken of 
this mysterious individual, had never in all his 
long life with me as daughter, friend, confidante, 
and general housekeeper, alluded to the person 
who had left him in charge of so much money ? 
And, lastly, where was Sandy now, and why had 
he left all his money behind him before vanish- 
ing away like a ghost? I resealed the envelope 
very carefully—first taking the numbers and 
dates of the notes with a preciseness which was 
worthy of a bank clerk, and then, with some 
grave doubts as to the safety of the receptacle 
provided for the treasure, let the packet rest again 
where it had remained undisturbed and profitless 
for the last fourteen years, taking no interest to 
itself. If Sandy should step in one fine day to 
No. 49 Sappho Street and ask for the interest as 
well as the principal, if my father had exceeded 
his instructions when he had written “ Kept here 
in trust for Sandy,” and if Sandy should be angry 
at the unbusiness-like character of the whole pro- 
ceedings, what was to be done? 

I fancied that had my father been spared to 
speak to me again after talking of my future 
prospects that last sad night of us together, I 
should have learned the history of Sandy, I am 
sure it was on his mind when he faltered forth, 
“T shall have a lot to say to-morrow, though,” 
and then the morrow never came. 

I tried to get the matter out of my head, but it 
was difficult work for many weeks—it was al- 
ways beyond my power to dismiss it altogether, 
the discovery had been so strange, and the mat- 
ter of the money lying idle there so much stran- 
ger still. I felt at first like one burdened with a 
guilty secret, weighed down by something that 
was heavy and awful on the mind. It was not 
likely that I could wholly forget this sum of mon- 
ey being in the house, with me for its sole pro- 
tector, or the fact that it was enjoined—unless I 
misunderstood my dead father’s meaning utterly 
—that it should wait in Sappho Street the com- 
ing of its owner, 

What if I should be robbed of it one night, or 
one afternoon cr evening when I had gone to 
church, was another thought to distress me, al- 
though it was not probable that any human being 
of felonious proclivities would imagine me to be 





in possession of such riches, and still less proba- 
ble that I should take any one into my confidence. 
And by degrees I got used to possession, and less 
nervous, and became less thoughtful of the pe- 
culiarity of my position—at times forgetting the 
whole matter for many days, just as my father 
had done before me. 

There was another subject to distract my 
thoughts also: the marked attentions of Peter 
Humphreys junior. There was no disguising the 
fact at last—though I should have liked to smoth- 
er it—that Peter was really in love with me. I 
tried not to believe it possible, for I did not like 
Peter at all, or Peter’s manners, and should not 
have had time for love-making, even if I had 
cared for him, which was never, never possible. 
I was not romantic; I looked at things practical- 
ly, mine being a practical life; and yet the pe- 
cuniary advantages of marrying Peter were cer- 
tainly great at first sight, and the young lady at 
the baker’s over the way would have given her 
head and ears for my chances. I had been al- 
most sure of that before Peter told me so himself, 
when he had made a clean breast of the state of 
his feelings late one evening, lolling all over the 
new Heralds and Journals, and smelling of Scotch 
whiskey. 

But I declined the proposal, flattering as it was 
to me. I did not want to get married; I had 
never seen any one in Sappho Street that seemed 
worth the bother of it; and I felt firmly con- 
vinced that had I even considered Peter an eli- 
gible match, he would have drunk more and more, 
got more and more indolent and careless, and 
finally have spent every farthing of his father’s 
money—just as it did happen years afterward, 
without my having to share his troubles, Heaven 
be praised ! 

Still, for some time after his proposal, I had to 
be troubled very much by Peter Humphreys. He 
would not take No for an answer; he was sure 
girls were all changeable, and did not know their 
own minds, he said ; and he called about twice a 
week—like his father’s man for “orders”—to 
learn if I had altered my mind yet, and he sent 
in his mother every Sunday morning with a simi- 
lar inquiry. 

Yes, I suppose Peter was head over heels in love 
with me—he acted so foolishly, and yet with a 
pertinacity that would have made his fortune in 
any line of business—and I was growing a pret- 
ty girl. There, I own it candidly, the reader per- 
ceives, and, after all, what is the use of only hint- 
ing that I was well-favored when I know that I 
actually was pretty? I don’t think I was vain of 
it, I don’t think I thought much of the fact even, 
till Peter came in of an early morning or an even- 
ing—he preferred the evening at last—and told 
me I was the beauty of Drury Lane, and fit to be 
a duchess, and tried very hard to come round me 
by his flattering tongue. 

Peter was trying to come round me, I remem- 
ber, late one autumn evening, when a very tall, 
square-shouldered gentleman plunged with two or 
three heavy steps into the shop, and said, in a 
quick, deep voice, 

“Js Mr. Clatterbridge in?” 

“ Mr. Clatterbridge !” I said, with a little gasp 
of pain. 

“Yes; I should like to see him for a few mo- 
ments, please.” 

“Oh! would you, though !” cried Peter, with 
an unfeeling laugh that completely turned me 
against him then, if I hadn't been completely 
turned before; “I don’t think you would, old 
man.” 

“ Whom are you calling old man ?” said the oth- 
er, almost fiercely ; and Peter grinned again, and 
said: 

“ No offense, I hope.” 

“Oh! no offense. But can I—” he began 
again, bowing to me, and then he stopped, seeing 
a look upon my face which told all the truth, per- 
haps, for he did not repeat his question. Still I 
answered him: 

“ My father died last spring, sir.” 

He did not answer at once. He stood with his 
hands in the pockets of the light overcoat he 
wore, and seemed to be considering the news. 

“Indeed !” he said, 

“Did you come upon any particular business ?” 

“T wanted to take out a subscription for your 
library, that’s all,” he answered, very quickly 
now. 

“Thank you, sir. It’s half a crown a quarter.” 

“ Here’s a year’s subscription, then. I think 
I'll take it by the year,” he added, as I looked up 
surprised. 

“Very well, sir. What name—and address ?” 
I said, 

I treated the matter calmly, but I was excited 
and elated. With the exception of Mrs. Humph- 
reys, and the bedridden father of Mr. Steane, 
at the sheep’s-head manufactory round the cor- 
ner, I had no subscribers to the library. 

“What name—and address?” he repeated, 
slowly. “Oh, Brampton—Charing Cross Hotel, 
at present.” 

“ Brampton—Charing Cross Hotel. Yes, sir.” 

It was a strange address, and a big address, 
to put down in my little book, but I was still 
calm over the transaction, looking, as I entered it 
in my best small hand, as if I were quite used to 
grand folk subscribing to the Sappho Street col- 
lection. 

“ And what book will you take, sir?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’m not particular, Have you got any 
poetry books ?” 

“ We are never asked for poetry ; but there are 
a few volumes on the top shelf there.” 

“T'll take one.” 

“Which poet will—” 

“ Oh, it don’t matter in the least. They’re all 
in rhyme, I suppose. This will do.” 

e reached a small volume from the shelf to 
which I had pointed—it was on his ‘side of the 
counter—and then, with a brisk “ Good-evening,” 
walked out of the shop. 

“That’s a queer customer, and no mistake,” 
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said Peter. “ Did you notice how he caught me 
u ”” 

“Yes,” I said, very thoughtfully. 

“ A red Indian I should think he was.” 

“ He was rather red.” 

“ Fancy a toff at the Charing Cross Hotel com- 
ing into our street for a book to read. ‘ A poetry 
book,’ as he called it. My eye!” 

“ What's the matter with it, Peter?” 

“ Matter with what?” 

“ Your eye.” 

“ Oh, you’re always catching me up,” said Pe- 
ter, querulously. ‘“ You’re always hard on me, 
Kitty. You haven’t made up your mind yet, I 
suppose ?” 

“There, don’t let us have any nonsense this 
evening. Here’s Mike come to put the shutters 
up. Good-night.” 

“ Oh, good-night.” 

And Peter went away a little “ tiffed” ; he al- 
ways left me in a fretful mood, as a rule, so his 
manner did not in any way distress me. But the 
new subseriber’s did. I could not get the man 
out of my head ; he troubled me when I began to 
think; he gave rise to a suspicion even, but that 
I kept to myself, being resolved to wait, and let 
no outward manner of my own betray to him, or 
any one, what was in my thoughts. 

He would come again, I was quite certain ; and 
the next evening, at an earlier hour somewhat, 
and before Peter had had what he called his last 
“nip” of whiskey for the night, in he came again 
with his “ poetry book” under his arm. 

“Tl trouble you to change this, Miss Clatter- 
bridge,” he said, placing the volume upon the 
counter, 

“Certainly. What would you like in ex- 
change ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he answered, doubtful- 
ly. “What can you recommend ?” 

“Tn poetry ?” 

“ N—no,” he said, with a shudder; “I don’t 
think I'll have any more poetry.” 

“ Novels ?” I suggested, 

“No; they’re not in my line,” he replied. 
“ How are you off for cookery books ?” 

“Cookery books !”” 

“ Yes ; they’re always amusing. I would have 
given fifty pounds for a first-rate cookery book— 
a hundred pounds—ten years or so ago.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“You see, I was in an out-of-the-way part of 
Australia, with a gold-hunting gang, and the cook- 
ing was the trouble of our lives,” he explained. 
“ T have always had a great respect for a cookery 
book ever since.” 

“T am sorry there is not one in the library.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter in the least. I suppose 
you’ve a volume of sermons ?” 

I looked at him critically. Was he making 
fun of me and my small surroundings? Was ail 
this part of a weak little joke to embarrass me 
and pass away his time? Had he no reason—no 
fair reason—for coming to Sappho Street, and 
had my vivid imagination carried me away ? 

He bore my scrutiny very well, looking back at 
me with a pair of steady, rather large gray eyes. 
It was an honest look—not the leer of the prowl- 
er or loafer, a look with no sense of fun in it, 
rather with an expression of sadness, kept under 
by strong will. Altogether it was an earnest, 
even a handsome, face at which I gazed, despite 
its sternness, hardness, and the redness that an 
Australian sun had burned into it. I did not dis- 
trust him, but I was sure that the motive for his 
coming to Sappho Street and subscribing to my 
library had yet to be announced to me, and I fan- 
cied I knew what the motive would prove to be 
in time. 

“T like reading sermons, if they’re good ones 
and straightforward. I can call to mind the time 
when a sermon once did me a deal of good—a won- 
derful deal of good,” he repeated. ‘“ You would 
scarcely believe it, knowing what a heap of rub- 
bish there is in sermons generally. But that did 
—-straight away.” 

“T am very glad to hear it. I'll see if—” 

“Yes; all right. I’m in no particular hurry 
about the sermons, though. I'll call to-morrow, 
when you have had time to look the books over. 
They’re a seedy lot of volumes, take them alto- 
gether,” he added. 

“ Yes, they’re old and worn now.” 

“ You have been here some time, perhaps ?” 

Was he approaching the real motive of his 
presence at last? I felt my heart beating a little 
more rapidly, though outwardly I preserved my 
composure very well. 

“ Yes, a great number of years.” 

“T don’t see that. You haven’t had a great 
number of years set down to your account yet.” 

“ Well, all the years I have had, then.” 

“ Born here ?” 

“ Yes, born here.” 

“ And your mother and father died here, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your father—was he—” 

He stopped as Peter Humphreys, with a frown, 
came swaggering into the shop. He looked an- 
noyed at the interruption, and frowned too—or at 
least the grave expression of his face took a deep- 
er shade. 

“Good-evening, Kitty,” said Peter to me. “ Quite 
well, I hope ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

He did not take any notice of Mr. Brampton, 
save to puff the smoke of a very fat cigar at 
him, and Mr. Brampton did not appear to notice 
him. 

“Tl call for the book to-morrow,” said my 
subscriber, and then, with a sudden elevation of 
his hat to me that took me by surprise—for he 
had seemed of too rough and brusque a texture 
for the minor courtesies of society—he went 


away. 

“T don’t like that chap,” said Peter, before 
the chap in question had got quite out of the 
shop 





“ What is your objection to him?” 

“T can see his little game fast enough. He’s 
a devilish clever fellow who can get over me, or 
knows more of the world than I do,” he said ; “I 
haven’t been walking with my eyes shut all my 
life, I can tell you.” 

“ What is his little game, Peter, do you think ?” 

“Oh, you’re mighty innocent, like all the girls,” 
cried Peter, with bitter irony ; “ you can’t imagine 
such a thing—oh dear no! Well, he’s sneaking 
after you—that’s his game.” 

“Ts it?” I replied. 

“Ts it!” he repeated, angrily; “yes, you know 
it is. What's a fellow like that want skulking 
down this beastly, slummy neighborhood for? 
What does he want subscribing for twelve months 
to those broken - backed, dog’s - eared, trumpery 
old books? He won’t humbug me with his ex- 
cuses, and he won’t come here much longer in- 
terfering with me, either. Mark my words, 
now.” 

This was assuming a right over my actions and 
over the management of my business that was un- 
warrantable, and though I had my own doubts of 
the bona fide nature of Mr. Brampton’s subscrip- 
tion, I did not feel called upon to express them 
very clearly to Peter Humphreys. 

“Tt’s no business of yours, at all events, Peter, 
whether he comes or not, or what he comes for,” 
I said, severely. 

“I beg your pardon, but it is my business,” 
he replied. 

“T am not aware of it.” 

“T’'m not going to be cut out by a fellow old 
enough to be your father, just because he’s pass- 
ing himself off as a toff,” cried Peter, more 
warmly still. “I’m not going to be chucked over 
like an old glove, and have that beefy-faced cove 
lolloping here just when it suits him, Tl kill 
him first. Ill kill anybody who comes here aft- 
er you. Blest if I don’t.” 

“ Peter, you have been drinking, or you would 
never talk like this,” I cried, indignantly. 

“Tm not going to have you encourage that 
chap. I—” 

“ Peter, go home directly. You're not sober, 
I’m sure. [ shall run into your father’s, if you 
insult me any more.” 

Peter was afraid of his father, who was vol- 
canic also, although there was a method in his 
ravings, which at times could be heard half down 
Sappho Street, and occasionally brought a few 
score of inquisitive people round the shop door. 
And he always raved over the delinquencies of 
his son and heir, whose complete disinheritance 
he threatened regularly twice a month. 

“T have said my say,” Peter remarked, inele- 
gantly, “and if he comes here much oftener, 
he’ll be found weltering in his gore; that’s all.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





“YOURS TRULY.” 


I am yours, sweetest love, though no ring doth pro- 
claim it; 
I am yours without end, though no hoop doth it 
mark ; 
I am yours—yours alone, though in whispers I 
name it; 
I am yours till old age shall my vision make dark. 


I am yours throngh bright sunshine, through sum- 
mer, through gladness; 
I am yours while prosperity’s star doth illume; 
I am yours through the storm, and through winter 
and sadness ; 
I am yours to the last in adversity’s gloom. 


I am yours when all else flee away and forsake 


thee; 

I am yours when dear friends fail to proffer a 
hand ; 

I am yours when kind interest seeks to unmake 
thee; 


I am yours, dearest, then, at the word of command. 


I am yours when those eyes I could gaze on forever 
Look beseechingly round thee for aid ’gainst the 
foe; 
I am yours, and there’s naught can my memory sever 
From thee, or in health, or in sickness, or woe. 


Yes, I’m yours till the end, and my ashes lie moulding ; 
Yea, beyond! for my spirit, released from its clay, 

Shall be yours then forever—its true love unfolding— 
Remaining “‘ Yours truly” for e’er and a day. 








CAVEAT EMPTOR. 
A CAUTION TO OUR PATRONS. 


In a variety of ways a great many people do 
business on a great many different kinds of bor- 
rowed capital, This fact will be specially ap- 
parent when we take into consideration that capi- 
tal includes not only money, but experience, busi- 
ness tact and ability, reputation, opportunities of 
acquiring information, standing in the business 
community, character, and knowledge. It will be 
equally apparent to the reflecting mind that these 
qualities are frequently borrowed, or, to speak 
more plainly, appropriated, without leave, and by 
trick or device. One of the most common forms 
of such “ borrowing” is by the imitation of busi- 
ness names. Many a man is cheated by some one 
else using a name or descriptive title, mark or 
designation, very similar to another that is well 
known and respected, when if he had exercised 
close scrutiny and comparison he would have de- 
tected the imitation. It is also a lamentable 
truth that men constantly do business with irre- 
sponsible and unauthorized persons without any 
inquiry whatever as to who and what the persons 
are with whom they are dealing. They often do 
not take the trouble to ask an agent for whom it 
is that he is agent, an inquiry which, if properly 
made, would in all probability elicit either a satis- 
factory answer, or lay a good foundation for a 
prosecution for false pretenses, 





This point may be fitly illustrated by some ex- 
periences which have more or less relation to our 
own business affairs, by means of which our atten- 
tion has been particularly drawn to the careless- 
ness with which many people deal with others, 
without inquiry, and upon the assumption that 
they are somebody else, from a mere similarity of 
name or title. 

We have a contract with a reputable firm, 
called J. G. Crotty & Co., by which they are per- 
mitted to collect, print, publish, and sell on their 
own account, and for their own sole benefit, un- 
der certain restrictions, the patterns of fashion 
illustrations which we have had produced, and 
have published in our periodical called Harper's 
Bazar. 

They properly and appropriately advertise, over 
their own firm name of J. G. Crotty & Co., the 
sale of Harper’s Bazar Patterns, just as a grocer 
named Smith might advertise on his own account 
the sale of Duryea’s Starch; and they employ 
agents on their own account to aid them in their 
business, just as they might employ agents to sell 
for them Rogers’s Statuary. 

Now, while Messrs. J. G. Crotty & Co.’s business 
is legitimate, and, so far as we know, legitimately 
carried on, they are constantly troubled with com- 
plaints and claims from correspondents who have 
done business with other persons, claiming to be 
or supposed to be they, and who are said by such 
correspondents not to have fulfilled their con- 
tracts. 

One concern calls itself J. G. Crolty & Co.—a 
style which both looks and sounds much like J. 
G. Crotty & Co., especially as it seems to be inva- 
riably written with the cross of the “t” running 
over the “1.” The complaints are that subscrip- 
tions are procured and the patterns not deliver- 
ed. Not only do J. G. Crotty & Co. suffer, but 
we are annoyed by letters from persons who il- 
logically imagined that because the article they 
bargained for was Harper’s Bazar Patterns, there- 
fore they must be dealing with Harper & Brothers. 
So troublesome has this become that for the bene- 
fit of assuming friends we have inserted in our 
Bazar a warning advertisement, informing them, 
substantially, that J. G. Crotty & Co. are not Har- 
per & Brothers, and that that venture is theirs, 
and not ours. Then there are people who send 
out circulars or contracts about Harper's Bazar 
Patterns, and Harper’s Patterns. One has print- 
ed on it, “ Harper Brothers, New York City,” in 
large type at the end, and, in smaller type, the 
names of two persons, called Harper, with ini- 
tials, but no full names, and no address. These 
may or may not be veritable persons, but certain- 
ly they have no connection with our House, nor 
do we even know them. “ Harper Brothers, New 
York City,” is very similar to “Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York.” All that we can say is, we 
regret the similarity, but are not responsible for 
it. Weare Harper & Brothers, Publishers, and 
our address is Nos. 327 to 335 Pearl Street, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 

Still another firm, or alleged firm, engaged or 
supposed to be engaged in some way in the pat- 
tern business, sends out its printed contracts 
signed Harper Brothers & Co., Franklin Square, 
New York. We know nothing of any such firm. 
If they have any place of business on Franklin 
Square, we have never seen it, and never heard of 
its being seen there, nor have we ever heard of any 
Harper firm except our own located on Franklin 
Square. If there is such a firm, they have no 
connection with us, nor we with them. This is 
the firm whose contracts we have already referred 
to as being signed by the name of “J. G. Crolty 
& Co.,” instead of “J. G. Crotty & Co.,” the latter 
being the persons who by contract with us have 
the right to collect on their own account and sell 
our Harper's Bazar Patterns. The other con- 
tract which we have noticed as issued in a name 
similar to ours is signed “ J. Hammond, General 
Travelling Agent.” Another is signed “J. G. 
Crolty, General Travelling Agent” ; another still 
is signed “George Collins, General Travelling 
Agent”; another with “Harper Brothers” (not 
our exact name, which, as before stated, is “ Har- 
per & Brothers”) printed on it is signed “J. 
G. Addams, General Travelling Agent.” We have 
not and never have had any business connection 
with these people, principals or agents. 

If these circulars or contracts are intended to 
make the public believe that they in any wise 
emanate from us, or that they are we, they are 
frauds upon the public and upon us. Intention- 
ally or otherwise, the firm styles are so similar to 
our own that careless people may easily mistake 
them. 

Once more. There is said to be a firm or com- 
pany calling themselves “The Harper Publish- 
ing Company.” Their circular states that they do 
business at Nos. 231 and 233 Greenwich Street, 
New York. This concern is said to be composed 
of a Mr. Allison and a Mr. J.B. Harper. They are 
diligently advertising, in a printed circular which 
they style “ Our Drummer,” the sale of Allison’s 
Webster's Dictionary and nine other books, and 
soliciting subscriptions in a stock scheme payable 
in books. We have no connection with this firm 
whatever, and have not even the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with Mr. J.B. Harper. If the name 
“The Harper Publishing Company” has been as- 
sumed to simulate ours, we take great pleasure 
in making the statement which the previous sen- 
tence contains. In any event we are glad to ap- 
prise the public that we are not “The Harper 
Publishing Company.” 

We advise everybody to find out whom they 
are proposing to deal with before they begin to 
deal, and not to trust to a guess, to an assump- 
tion, or to the utterly inconclusive argument of 
appearances. “Let the buyer take care.” So 
far as we are concerned, our only name and style 
for the past fifty-seven years has been, and it 
still is, “HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Publishers, New York.” 

Nos. 327 to 335 Pearl Street, 

Franklin Square, New York. 





ANSWERS T0 CORREGPONDENTS. 

L. B.—Directions for floor-staining were given in 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. 

Exia.—The series of articles on canary-birds was 
published in Bazar Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35, and 38, Vol. XTV. 

H. F.—Tapestry wool is the coarse or double crewel 
wool. The soft imported woollen yarn is sometimes 
used as a substitute for it. 

X. Y. Z.—You asked about Sabrina. She was the 
nymph of the Severn. She is mentioned in Milton's 
“Comus,” line 824. She was persecuted by a cruel step- 
mother, and drowned herself in the Severn; but the 
water gods took care of her and conveyed her to the 
halls of Venus, who endowed her with immortality, 
and made her goddess of the Severn. 

In ner TeENns.—No matter how young the bride may 
be, if she wears a fnll-dress toilette of white, the skirt 
is made with a train. 

Svnsoriser.—F luting is not now used for the ruffles 
of lawn dresses. They have very little starch in them, 
and are ironed plainly. A dark taffeta silk, with 
smooth surface that repels dust, is very useful for a 
travelling dress, but it is the fashion at present to wear 
wool travelling dresses even in midsummer, or else 
very dark blue or brown linen ginghams of plain col- 
or, or Scotch checked ginghams. 

Farmer's Wire.—A belted waist with sleeves is a 
real guimpe, but this is most often simulated by a 
yoke and sleeves of white, or a color different from 
the low-necked dress that is attached to the yoke.— 
Directions for staining floors were given in an article 
in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. 

Mou. L. B.—The groom, when the bride wears her 
travelling dress, should not wear a business suit, but a 
black diagonal cloth coat and vest, with gray trousers, 
The bride’s travelling dress, in which she is to be mar- 
ried, should be of nice cashmere, with embroidered 
selvedges, such as are sold for $20 to $30 in nice shades 
of gray, sage green, strawberry red, terra cotta, olive, 
or seal brown. There should be neither plush nor 
silk visible on it, and she will find it stylish and serv- 
iceable all next winter. A small dark straw bonnet, 
with velvet bow and strings, should match the dress 
in color, and the gloves should be light tan-color. 
White is nicest for a bride’s under-wear, but the silk 
garments are also used in cream, pink, and rosy laven- 
der. Embroidery in open or in close work is preferred 
to torchon lace for ruffles on skirts. 

M. I.—Read reply just given “ Mollie I. B.” about 
travelling dress, etc. For your wedding dress get 
white heavily repped silk and orange blossoms, Make 
with a flowing train edged with a deep ruche, basque 
with pointed neck, and very slight panier drapery. Do 
not combine materials in a new dress. Have nice gros 
grain, and trim it with velvet cuffs, collar, etc. It is 
too early to tell you how to make fall dresses, or what 
will be stylish colors for next season. 

K. T. R.—At a church wedding the usher gives his 
arm to the lady, and her escort follows them up the 
aisle.—Your money has been returned. 

C. W.—Have a box-pleated skirt, with apron over- 
skirt and Jersey basque, for your blue flannel. Trim 
it with black braid two inches wide, and with two 
narrow rows above it. 

Sussoriser.—Blue is considered the boys’ color for 
babies, and pink for girls. 

Greennorn.—Put nice porcelain and silver on the 
shelves of your sideboard. 

Constant Reaper.—Get striped black satin for a 
new basque instead of a colored silk. 

New Svunsoriser.—The entire dress should be made 
of the striped gray silk, and there should be a collar 
and cuffs of red velvet. Then put white lace frills in- 
side the velvet. 

Awne CLraves.—Your navy blue Surah dress would 
require twenty yards, at $1 a yard, with $5 for lace and 
linings. Cover button-moulds with the Surah, and 
make the dress yourself. Spend $10 for a bonnet of 
dark blue straw, with white blossoms and lace. You 
can get it ready-made at that price, because the season 
is now far advanced. Then get a black or dark blue 
parasol, with white lining and Spanish lace edge, for 
$8, and you still have $7 left out of your $50 for a pair 
of black lace mitts and some long loose-wristed light 
tan-colored kid gloves. If you can not make your 
dress, and will have to pay to have it done, you must 
content yourself with a cheaper foulard, such as navy 
blue with white rings, that will only cost $9 or $10 for 
eighteen yards, or else you must get the black satin 
Surah, which is much cheaper than colored Surahs, 
being sold for 75 cents a yard, and dispense with lace 
trimmings. 

New Svussortnre.—Wash your écru lace curtains in 
soap-suds—not rubbing soap upon them—rinse them 
thoroughly, omit all biuing, and stiffen them very 
slightly with gum-arabic water. Do not iron them, but, 
instead, stretch them into shape by pinning them out 
smoothly on sheets stretched over the carpet of an 
empty room. Pin all the scallops of the edges out in 
place, and leave them to dry, when they will look 
much nicer than if their round threads had been flat- 
tened by ironing. 

C.—Your hat will answer with the green dress as it 
is, but you might also put some olive feathers on it, 
and remove the blue velvet. A satin ribbon bow of 
two long loops with ends will fasten your belt nicely. 
Wear either black silk, black kid, or tan-colored Bern- 
hardt gloves with your olive dress. 

Mortruer.—Tuarkey red oil calico is much used for lit- 
tle girls’ colored dresses ; also Scotch ginghams. They 
can be made like plain yoke slips, but are prettier with 
a guimpe of white tucked or embroidered muslin, and 
white or colored sleeves, The open embroidery laid 
on the red calico around the neck is very pretty. Put 
a hem and two or three tucks around the skirt. 

Nanoy Lex.—The satin merveilleux dresses worn by 
young ladies have a cuirass basque, pleated skirt, and 
a sash tied around the hips at the edge of the cuirass, 
falling behind in two large loops with ends. The trim- 
ming is embroidery on the satin, but as your dress is 
brown, it will be prettiest with écru open-worked mull 
like Irish point laid on the Byron collar and euffs. 

L. M. R.—Linen dusters will be worn again. Use 
Spanish lace and satin Surah for trimming your nuns’ 
veiling dress. Fit the waist smoothly down over the 
hips, add Surah paniers there, pleat the front length- 
wise, tucking it half the way, and edge the pleating 
with lace to fall over a Surah pleating at the foot. 
Drape a breadth of the wide veiling lightly on the 
back, and tie the panier in two loops, with ends to 
hang low behind. On the chest put a heart-shaped or 
triangular pleating of the Surah outlined with the lace. 
A long redingote and plain skirt, with embroidery or 
a large pinked ruche, would be handsome for your mo- 
ther. The embroidery on wool usually comes with 
the dress pattern, being done along the selvedges, and 
is most often machine-work. It can be bought by the 
yard to match some black and dark wool goods, chief- 
ly cashmere and French bunting. We can not tell 
you how to dispose of your hair. 


; 
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Dress ror Girt From 8 to 7 YEARS OLD 
Ccr Parrern, No. 3285: Price 20 Cents 
For description see Supplement. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR GRATES? 
— in-doors out of the 
chilling winds and storms of 
winter, Paterfamilias rubs his 
hands contentedly before the glow- 
ing fire of the grate, with no recol- 
lection whatever of the warm sum- 
mer days, when it is not its own 
excuse for being, and of the ques- 
tion so often asked, “ What shall 
we do with the grate ?” 
The prettiest way of filling grates 
is to have made at the tinman’s a 
pan about three inches in depth, 
and fitting loosely into the open- 
ing, resting of course on the bot- 
tom bars. Fill this with a mix- 
ture of wood, earth, sand, and 
garden soil, Select healthy, well- 
grown ferns, both native and for- 
eign, planting in the pan as closely 
as possible—the larger, coarser 
varieties at the back, and finer 
sorts in thefront. Climbing ferns 
and lycopodium, with its tender 
branches, are very effective. Do 
not sprinkle it at all in-doors, but 
once a week remove the pan, and 
give the plants a thorough wash- 
ing and soaking, giving them the 
light and air, but not full sun- 
shine, for a few hours. If very 
dry, a little water may be poured 
on the roots during the week. 
Dried ferns may be arranged in a 
similar pan filled with dry sand; 
if they have been carefully pressed 
to retain their color, the effect is 
very good, but not equal to the 
growing plants. 





Pass tightly the whole paper through the fingers of the right hand, holding the point in the 
Open and shake lightly, then crease irregularly, and pass through the right 
hand again; open, shake, and fold until the paper is full of crépy little crinkles as fine as desired. 
Both in shaking out and pressing this point should be held—not any other part of the paper— 
Those who have made lamp shades will at once understand 
Sew the sheets of paper to the pasteboard with Jong stitches, not too 
The first sheet should be placed in the middle, 
and extending as near the top as possible; the second one about three inches above the bottom 
The sides, unless the grate is very small, will have to be filled out by pieces the 
When finished, the pasteboard stands up against the back 
French tissue-paper at eight cents a sheet 


fingers of the left. 


or the crinkle will not be regular. 
the manner of doing it. 


closely, or they will present a stiff appearance. 


of the first. 


required size cut from another sheet, 
and sides, the bottom being filled in with shells. 
should be used in preference to the cheaper sorts; it is not only better in color, but works up 


more satisfactorily. Red is the 
most showy, but any color can be 
taken that harmonizes with the 
tone of the room. 

Kensington work and outline 
embroidery on momie-cloth and the 
various coarse stuffs used are very 
good. Measure the material to fit 
closely from side to side, and from 
the top nearly to the floor. The 
inevitable cat-tails and rushes look 
very well when only quiet color- 
ing is desired. A bed of poppies 
makes a beautiful screen; have 
them one mass of leaf, bud, and 
open flower, in pink; white, and 
bright red, but do not introduce 
anything else into the design, or 
the effect is lost. Study nature, 
and you will find they grow suf 
ficiently close, and with such a 
wealth of bloom that there is room 
for nothing more. 

For the highly wsthetic, in whose 
eyes the charms of the sunflower 
have not begun to pall, are huge 
ones cut from brown paper. Cut 
a pasteboard back either to set in- 
side the grate or to stand against 
the front. Cover with ordinary 
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Sarrrep Sirk Gauze Boxxet 
For description see Sup) lement. 
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Fig. 1.—Camet’s-natr Mantie. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LIL, Figs. 20 and 21. 


Fig. 2.—Ptam Carvior Travertine Croak.—Cur Patrern, 
No. 3290: Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-31. 
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A pretty arrangement is made by cutting from heavy pasteboard (the sort that is = ~ bts edhe it iy" 
blue on one side and white on the other) the shape of the back and sides of — 
the grate. The bottom rests on the lower bars, and the top reaches as far up as ; = 
possible; at each side it comes within an inch of the front. Taking half a dozen | low, stiffened with wire at the edges 
sheets of French tissue-paper of bright scarlet, cut a sloping piece from each | that they may stand out well. Fill 
long side, about two inches in the middle of the sheet, and sloping to the point at | the corners with green leaves or 
the corners. With a sharp pair of scissors cut a fringe on each side the paper an | crimped paper. Another style is a 
inch and a half deep. Double the sheet the long way, then the other; again | board covered with peacock plush, on 
diagonally from the point in the centre, then each edge back on the diagonal line. | which smaller sunflowers are grouped 


brown paper, and fill with one huge 
flower, having the centre as large as a 
dinner plate. The petals are of yel- 





Fig. 1.—Corron Satine Dress witn 
Empromery anp Lace. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Casnmere Matinie with Emprorer 
Cor Parrern, No. 8286: Price 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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according to fancy. A bud or two at the centre fills very well, and the whole may be tacked on | of the dish. Stone fruits, such as 
across the stalks, or appliquéd with silk and crewel the color of flower and stalk. It is only the | cherries, plums, grapes, etc., are awk 
outer petals that are fastened, and the stitches should go the length of the petal, and not be | ward things to manage, and the des 
tightly drawn. Great yellow ox-eyed daisies with stems and a few leaves at the base of a plush- | sert spoon or fork should be raised 
covered board are novel; have them close together and extending half-way up. Common brown | to the lips to receive the stones, 
paper, stiff and heavy, serves as a background on which both sunflowers and daisies can be | which are thus conveyed to the plate 
painted in oils, giving a broad effect to the flowers, and keeping leaves and stems subordinate. | When the stone is of large size, as 
The fox-gloves, both pink and white, are good subjects ; so are the mallows. in the case of the peach, it should 
A pasteboard box, made to fit inside the grate, a trifle higher back than front, was covered | be carefully separated from the fruit 
with the rough bark of the birch, found in such quantities among the mountains, especially the by the aid of a knife and fork, and 
Catskills. The strips were as large as could be conveniently obtained, and tacked on vertically. | only the fruit conveyed to the mouth 
Any lichens or mosses, gathered from old way-side fences or decaying trees, answer equally well. | with a fork. 
; When set in place and filled with A correspondent writes to us 
dry sand, arrange great masses of | “How shall I carry my fork to my 
bloom from the mist-tree, gathered | mouth?” To eat elegantly with th 
before it loses its greenish tinge | fork, it should be raised laterally to 
and becomes too gray, the mouth with the right hand; nev 


ties 


™ ih i 


er should the elbow be crooked so 

as to bring it around ata right angle, 

THE FORK AND THE | so that the fork is opposite to the 
SPOON. mouth; that is most inelegant The 

} mother can not begin too early to 

5 ne husband of.a distinguished | teach her young children table man- 
authoress, who went to Europe | ners, and first of all how to convey 

a few years ago, and who with his | the fork to the mouth properly ; the 


wife was the recipient of some dis- | fork must be simply raised sideways ; 
tinguished hospitalities, declared | the hand should not be turned. 

that he always got on his white cra- Again, the fork should not be over- 
vat at the wrong time, for that | loaded. To take meat and vegeta- 
when he wore a white cravat, he | bles, and pack them on the poor fork 
noticed that the servants always | as if it were a beast of burden, is a 
wore one also. | common American vulgarity, born 


Fashion, which once dressed the | of our hurried way of eating at rail 
butler and the waiter in the evening | way stations and hotels; but it is 
costume of a gentleman, now dic- | unhealthy, and certainly not well- 
tates a sort of livery. Gold but- | mannered. It is the best form (to 
tons, for instance, on the dress coat, use for once a bit of modern slang) 
etc., so that the guests at a swell | to take small morsels on the end of 
dinner do not bow to the butler, | the fork, or to dip into the potato, ot 
mistaking him for the host. Anoth- pease, or salad, very delicately, con 








er change has come about—one veying only a moderate mouthful at Frock ror Girt FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
which would have astonished the j a time. The knife must never be For pattern and description see Supple- 
dinner-giver of even ten years ago— | put into the mouth at any time; that ment, No, LV., Figs, 22 and 23, 





Savms Srraw Bonner witn Ficette Lace 





For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Casuwere ann Satin Dress.—Front.—[ For Fig. 2.—Crare CLota anp Fovtarp Dress, 
Sack, see Page 484.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3287: Back.—| For Front, see Page 485. | 
sasquk, 20 Cents; Trruuep Skirt, 25 Cents. For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 








and that is the prominence of the | is unpardonable. All “sweets,” as the English say, sufficiently substantial to 
fork ov_, the spoon. warrant the use of a fork, are now eaten with a fork. This includes all pies and 
Ices are now eaten with a fork in- | pastries, hard custards, ete., which have hitherto been sometimes eaten with a spoon. 





stead of with a spoon; so are jel- Many correspondents ask us “how they shall eat asparagus ? ‘ It is perfectly 
lies, puddings, blanc- mange, Char- | proper to cut off the ends with a fork, and thus convey the delicious eseulent to 
lotte Russe, and pastry, only except- | the mouth. But epicures declare that this spoils the flavor, and that the finger 


an 
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iMBROIDER Fig. 3.—Satin Suraw anp SaTIN-STRIPED Fig. 4.—Piamn anp Pram Zernyr Dress. ing the fruit tarts; a spoon may be | and thumb should seize the vegetable and dip it in the drawn butter; or if it is 
5 CENTS. Fattie Dress. Front.—[For Back, see Page 484. ] used for these excellent dainties, as | cold, and to be eaten with pepper and vinegar (a very nice way), lift it with the 


it. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. the juice of the berry is the best part | thumb and forefinger: the fork cuts it off too sudden); 
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Now, again, says a correspondent, Should cheese 
be eaten with a fork? We say, decidedly, “ Yes,” 
although good authorities declare that it may be 
put on a morsel of bread with a knife, and thus 
conveyed to the mouth. Of course we refer to the 
soft cheeses—like Gargonzola, Brie, cream-cheese, 
Neufchatel, Limburger, and the like—which are 
hardly more manageable than is butter. Of the 
hard cheeses, one may convey a morsel to the 
mouth with the thumb and forefinger ; but that is 
not well: the fork is the best medium. 

Now as to the spoon: it is to be used for soup, 
for strawberries and cream, for all stewed fruit, 
preserves, and for melons, which from their juici- 
ness are not conveniently eaten with the fork. 
Peaches and cream, all the “ wet dishes,” as Mrs. 
Glasse was wont to call them, must be eaten with 
a spoon. Roman punch is always eaten with a 
spoon. 

On elegant tables, each plate or “ cover” is ac- 
companied by two large silver knives, and a small 
silver knife and fork for fish, a small fork for the 
oysters on the half-shell, a large table-spoon for 
soup, and three large forks. The napkin is fold- 
ed in the centre, with a piece of bread in it. As 
the dinner progresses, whatever knife, fork, or 
spoon has been used is taken away with the plate. 
This saves confusion, and the servant has not to 
bring fresh knives and forks all the time. Fish 
should be eaten with silver knife and fork ; for 
if it is full of bones, like shad, it is almost impos- 
sible not to use a knife to help make the morsel 
fit to be raised to the mouth. 

For sweet-breads, cutlets, roast beef, etc., the 
knife is also necessary. But for the croquettes, 
rissoles, bouchées a la- Reine, and the pretty little 
timbales de macaroni, the fork alone is needed. 
All the made dishes, in which the French excel, 
are to be eaten with the fork. 

But after the dinner has been eaten, and the 
dessert reached, we must see to it that everything 
is cleared off but the table-cloth, which is now 
never removed for the dessert. Then a dessert 
plate is put before each guest, and a gold or sil- 
ver spoon, a silver dessert spoon and fork, and 
often a queer little combination of fork and 
spoon, called an “ ice-spoon.” 

In England, strawberries are always served with 
the green stems, and each one is taken up with the 
fingers, dipped in sugar, and thus eaten. Many 
foreigners pour wine over their strawberries, and 
then eat them with a fork, but this seems to be 
cruel to the natural flavor of the king of berries. 

In eating pears and apples, they should be peel- 
ed with a silver knife, cut into quarters, and then 
picked up by the hand. Oranges should be peel- 
ed, and cut or separated, as the eater chooses, 
Grapes should be eaten from behind the half- 
closed hand, the stones and skin allowed to fall 
into the fingers unobserved, and thus quietly con- 
veyed to the plate. Never swallow the stones of 
small fruits; it is extremely dangerous. Pine- 
apple is almost the only fruit which requires both 
knife and fork. 

So much has the fork come into use of iate that 
a wit observed that he took everything with it but 
afternoon tea. The thick chocolate, he observed, 
often served at afternoon entertainments, could 
be quite well eaten with a fork, particularly the 
whipped cream on the top. 

A knife end fork are both used in eating salad 
if it is not cut up before serving. A large lettuce 
leaf will hardly yield without the knife, and of 
course the fork must be used to carry it to the 
mouth. Thus, as bread, butter, and cheese are 
served with the salad, the salad knife and fork 
has become a feature by itself. 

Salt-cellars now being placed at each plate, it 
is not improper to dip one’s own knife and fork 
into the salt. 

Dessert-spoons and small forks do not form a 
part of the original “cover,” as it is called—that 
is, they are not put on at the beginning of the 
dinner—but they are placed before the guests as 
they are needed, as, for instance, when the Roman 
punch arrives before the game, and afterward 
when the plum-pudding or pastry is served be- 
fore the ices. 

The knives and forks are placed on each side 
of the plate, ready for the hand, not at the top of 
the plate. 

For the coffee after dinner a very small spoon 
is served, as a large one would inconvenience the 
little cup used for after-dinner coffee. Indeed, 
the variety of forks and spoons would astonish a 
visitor to Tiffany's. 

One of our esteemed correspondents asks us, 
“How much soup should be ladled to each per- 
son?” A half-ladleful is quite enough, unless it 
is a country dinner, where a full ladleful may be 
given without offense; but do not fill the soup 

late. 
, When the host carves his own joint or birds, 
he must be very sure of his fork as well as of his 
knife. Of course the good carver sees to both 
before dinner; the knife should be of the best 
cutlery, well sharpened, and the fork long, strong, 
and furnished with a guard. 

In using the spoon be very careful not to put 
it too far into the mouth. It is a fashion with 
children to polish their spoons off with the tongue 
in a somewhat savage fashion, but the guest at a 
dinner party should remember, in the matter of 
the dessert-spoon especially (which is a rather 
large implement for the mouth), not to allow the 
clogging influences of even cabinet pudding to 
induce him to give his spoon too much leeway. 
As in all the etiquette of the table, the spoon has 
its difficulties and dangers. Particularly has the 
soup spoon its Scylla and Charybdis, and if a 
careless eater makes a hissing sound as he eats 
his soup, the well-bred diner-out looks round with 
dismay. 

There are always people happy in their fashion 
of eating, as of everything else. There is no 
such infallible proof of good-breeding, of early 
breeding, as the conduct of a man or woman at 
dinner, Still, as every one has not had the early 
training, it is well to study these minute points of 





table etiquette, that one may learn how to eat 
without offending the tasteful and the well-bred. 
Especially study the fork and the spoon. There 
is, no doubt, a great diversity of opinion on the 
Continent with regard to the fork. It is a com- 
mon German fashion, even with princes, to put 
the knife into the mouth. Italians are not al- 
ways particular as to the use of the fork. Rus- 
sians, Swedes, Poles, and Danish people of blood 
and culture often eat with their knives. 

But Austria, which follows French fashions, 
the Anglo-Saxon race in England, America, and 
the colonies, all French people, and those elegant 
Russians who aspire to French manners, deem 
the fork the proper and the fitting medium of 
communication between the plate and the lip. 





GO AWAY! 

Wira a bumpy swish and a curdled roar, 
Sweet Mary’s churn goes drumming ; 

Young Reuben leans on the low half-door, 
And hopes that the butter’s coming; 

Then sighs and sighs, and drops his eyes— 
What words can his feelings utter? 

“Oh, drop me down in the churn,” he cries, 
“And make me into butter!” 

She rests her hands, and gazing stands 
At sound of his words’ vagary ; 

Then plies the staff with a lightsome laugh— 
“Oh, go away!” says Mary. 


If a maiden’s word means aught, they say, 
The opposite sense is in it; 

So Reuben finds in her “Go away!” 
A “just come in a minute.” 

“T hope,” says he, “I may make so free,” 
With a grin and a nervous stutter. 

“My answer should be to your ears,” 
“If I could but leave the butter.” 

His arm on the shelf that holds the delf, 
He looks across the dairy: 

“Shall I go to her side? Shall I dare her pride? 
“Oh, go away!” says Mary. 


says she, 


He takes the hint, and he takes a kiss, 
With fears and inward quaking; 

She does not take what he takes amiss, 
Nor seem in an awful taking. 

Sweet kisses he takes so loud and fast 
That he takes her breath completely ; 

He takes her tight in his arms at last, 
And still she takes it sweetly! 

The heart of the boy is wild with joy; 
He has won her—his bird, his fairy ; 

“T'll go outright for the ring to-night!” 
“Oh, go away!” says Mary. 





THROAT TRIMMINGS. 


ADIES are sometimes sorely puzzled as to 
what would look best around their throats 
with morning dress. Plain collars have rather 
a stiff appearance ; tulle or lisse frillings rumple 
immediately, and are unsatisfactory as well as 
expensive. It is a good plan to purchase a few 
yards of really good washing lace about an inch 
and a half in depth; a few minutes will quill or 
pleat it; it can then be cut into suitable lengths, 
and tacked around the necks of dresses, being 
easily removed and renovated when soiled. A 
piece of soft black Spanish lace, folded loosely 
around the throat, close to the frilling, but below 
it, looks very well, especially if a natural or good 
artificial flower be worn amongst the folds. 
There is also another effective arrangement 
which can be adopted, thus: Buy three yards of 
scarf lace—a good kind, of course—trim the ends 
with quillings to match, place it around your neck, 
leaving nearly all the length in your right hand, 
the end lying upon the left shoulder being about 
half a yard long. Wind the longer piece twice 
round the throat in loose soft folds, and as you 
will still have a yard and a half or more to spare, 
festoon it gracefully in front with the aid of a 
few concealed pins, and fasten a brooch or flower 
at the side. 





A YANKEE ATALANTA. 
By LUCIA G. RUNKLE. 

CHIME of tea bells rang out along the broad 

street of Charlton as Dr. Myrick, perched in 
his high-swung sulky, drove wearily homeward 
through the biting air. To a hungry man the 
cheerful tinkle pleasantly suggested the thought 
of creature comforts. But the thought of crea- 
ture comforts unpleasantly suggested their nat- 
ural entail of bills. He recalled the unpaid scores 
of these tormentors rustling in the hollow bronze 
globe, by whose weight a bronze Atlas standing 
on his office table seemed quite bent and over- 
come. No wonder either, thought the care-worn 
doctor. His own world often seemed to contain 
nothing but bills, and that the stoop in his own 
shoulders had come of their unlifting load he 
knew. 

It was Mrs. Myrick’s last Christmas gift to him— 
that costly inutility. When he kissed her, with 
thanks, his prophetic soul misgave him that the bill 
would be sent in at the moment he could least af- 
ford to pay, if one hour of his wearing year were 
distinguishable from another in that respect. But 
he had long since discovered that his wife had a 
fiscal genius unrivalled among her sex, save by 
that able financier Mrs. Micawber. She declared 
that the explanation of their embarrassments lay 
in the fact that the doctor constantly mislaid his 
bills, and so, of course, paid most of them twice 
over. When, therefore, she had appointed to of- 
fice, so to speak, this pagan Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and had made it a daily duty to put all 
new or stray evidences of debt into his grim keep- 
ing, she really felt that the Myrick family stood 
once more on a sound financial basis, or, if they 
did not, that it was certainly no fault of hers. 





Meantime she went on as she had always done, 
committing endless extravagances in the name of 
economy, and heaping up bills against the day of 
bills. Had she been one of the ten virgins for 
whom the bridegroom called, her lamp would have 
been found neither full nor empty; she would 
long since have exchanged it altogether, much 
under value, for a highly recommended self-light- 
ing-and-feeding perpetual burner, certain under 
no circumstances to ignite. This system of bar- 
ter and substitution animated the housekeeping, 
devastating as it went. 

But however spent and troubled Dr. Myrick 
might be, he never suffered himself to be impa- 
tient with his wife. He was eminently a just 
man, He remembered that she was unaltered 
from the smiling beauty of seventeen whom he 
had passionately wooed, vowing, after the manner 
of lovers, that not for worlds would he have had 
her other than she was. No strong-minded, ag- 
gressive, unsexed creature for him, he had gone 
so far as to say, in the wisdom of his post-grad- 
uate experience, but a tender, clinging, sweet, 
adorable maiden, whose strength was her weak- 
ness, and who should clothe his roughness with 
her grace, In short, the oak and the vine, though 
somewhat hackneyed as to metaphor, seemed to 
him quite the correct thing as to sentiment. 

At thirty-five his Mary was just as pretty, just 
as useless, just as incapable of serious effort, just 
as inane, just as loving, just as sweet-tempered, 
as on their wedding day. It was the care-worn 
man of forty-two who had left the impulsive boy 
of twenty-four so far behind him that he could 
no longer comprehend the passion of that foolish 
young fellow for a beautiful doll. It seemed im- 
possible that he, Arthur Myrick, knowing what a 
wise, careful, and high-minded wife might have 
done for him in essence and estate during these 
eighteen years, could ever have quoted with ap- 
proval, to the girl he loved, Coleridge’s sentiment 
that the perfection of character in a woman is to 
be characterless. 

Yet he remembered that he had perpetrated 
that very idiocy, and he acknowledged that he 
had no right to whimper now that his pleasant 
vice of sentimentality had been made an instru- 
ment to plague him. All that he bad reason to 
expect from his Mary—love for himself and his 
children—he had received in full measure. And 
he would have held himself caitiff indeed could 
he have visited upon her blameless head his own 
sins of blinded judgment, of dull perception, and 
of an ignoble worship which exacted no nobleness 
of its object. 

Over the cradles of his five daughters he had 
suffered pangs of apprehension and self-reproach 
lest they had been born to make the lives of other 
men as hard and empty as his who had begotten 
them. Through each successive year his own do- 
mestic vine had clung and clambered closer about 
its supporting oak, precisely as he had invited it 
todo. He knew that the innocent bloomy growth 
had sapped his vitality and thriven on his decay. 
And he vowed a vow to Heaven that each of his 
little maids should grow up strong-bodied, strong- 
souled, strong-minded, if need were, to the verge 
of masculinity, if only thus could she become a 
distinct human being, and no parasite. 

But as the years slipped by in the common- 
place disguise of days, he accepted his girls as 
they were, with a matter-of-course paternal pride, 
and sometimes forgot, and oftener felt too weary, 
to shape into conduct his aspirations for them. 
They were all pretty—prettier than their mother 
even. They were all clever in their different 
ways, well-bred and intelligent, as a matter of 
course. Those effects belonged to the Myrick 
blood, the doctor thought, with some pardonable 
self-complacency. He felt sure that Rose, who 
was seventeen now, had great executive force. 
He thought that she might even inaugurate a new 
reign in the housekeeping, if her mother would 
only abdicate in her favor. He had suggested 
the change of dynasties, with a perfidious pre- 
tense of relieving his wife from care. But with 
perfect sweetness she had declined all aid. With 
her experience, she observed, housekeeping cares 
were nothing to her—the merest form of occu- 
pation; whereas dear Rose would grow old be- 
fore her time with such a responsibility on her 
shoulders. No,no. Every girl learned that sort 
of thing by intuition as soon as she had a house 
of her own. She knew she did, and Rose had 
certainly inherited her capacity to manage well. 
Let the child have her brief holiday. Will Hayes 
wanted her to be married in the spring, and then 
she must settle down, of course. Besides, as Will 
was rich, Rose would never have to slave as she 
had done, thank Heaven! 

This engagement was another of the doctor’s 
worries. Rose was too young, he thought, and 
Will too imperious. But he was secretly pleased 
that the Hayes family, who were as critical as 
they were rich, should have given so warm a 
welcome to his bonny daughter. Nevertheless, 
he reflected with some shame, he did not feel 
well enough acquainted with Rose to be sure that 
there were not depths in her nature which gay 
conventional Will would never sound. 

Revolving these things in his mind, Dr. Myrick 
turned in at his own gate. Mrs. Myrick, with her 
usual forethought, having dispatched Jem, the 
factotum, to the other end of the town, he groom- 
ed his tired beast himself, and then made a fresh 
toilette, not to bring the stable into the parlor. 
When at last he came down, Mrs. Myrick rose 
calmly from her rocker and her novel before the 
fire. 

“Welcome home, dear,” she said, with a placid 
kiss, leading the way into the dining-room, where 
the table stood strewn with the débris of sup- 
per. “Bridget wanted to go out to-night, so I 
told her that as one never knew when to look for 
you, I was sure you wouldn’t expect anything hot. 
There’s no more toast, I believe, but here are 
bread and butter and preserves, and I don’t be- 
lieve the tea is really cold yet. I put it down be- 
fore the fire. Why, where’s the tea-pot ?” 








“Comin’, mum; d’reckly, mum,” cried a sweet 
young voice from the kitchen. “Serve the gen’l- 
*man at once, mum.” And the doctor thought 
he had never seen so pretty a girl as stood framed 
in the doorway, her soft black eyes shining with 
fun and affection, her rippling raven hair pushed 
back from her fair forehead, her cheeks dimpling, 
and her white teeth gleaming. There wasa splen- 
dor of youth and health and purpose about her 
that fairly dazzled him. 

“ Are you Hebe, cup-bearer to the immortals ?” 
he asked her, noticing her uplifted arms and cov- 
ered tray. “Surely I think you have the power 
to make the aged feel young again.” 

“Oh no,” she laughed, delightedly, “I am only 
& poor slave to Galen, purveyor of his Sagacity’s 
broiled chicken and toast and tea. Never mind 
historical accuracy, papa. It’s tea you have here, 
instead of Falernian wine, and I dare say it is a 
great. deal better.” 

“Why, Rosalie,” exclaimed her mother, “ you 
are the precise color of Fox’s martyrs in the pic- 
ture-book. How could you do such a thing, when 
you pretend to recognize Will’s claims upon you, 
and all the Hayeses so strict on the subject of 
complexion ?” 

Rose laughed, as she arranged the disorderly 
table. “You see, mamma,” she said, “I recog- 
nize papa’s claim too, and he so strict upon the 
subject of involuntary starvation. At least he 
ought to be, though he isn’t, poor dear. Don’t 
compliment me too soon, papa. It may turn out 
as pink as poor Mr. Copperfield’s mutton, and I 
should never dare to grill it for you as Micawber 
did that, with the Hayeses and their views as to 
complexion only a mile away. Mamma dear, 
beauty is its own excuse for being. Go back and 
finish your Dead Sea Fruit by the fire, and leave 
me to feed this grampus.” 

“But you never did it before, dear, and why, 
being engaged, and all—” sighed Mrs. Myrick, and 
paused, as giving up a riddle too hard for her, 

“No, dear, I never did, the more shame to me. 
But it’s not kind to remind a penitent sinner of 
her transgressions. ‘Leave her to Heaven, and 
to those thorns that in her bosom lodge to prick 
and sting her.’” And pretty Rose waltzed her 
mother back to rocking-chair and novel, stirred 
the fire, turned up the lamp, kissed her soft hair, 
and waltzed back again, laughing. But it was a 
very sober maiden who quietly closed the door 
behind her, and sat down beside her father. 

“Now, papa,” she said, “there is going to be 
an end of this thing, and we must come to an 
understanding.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” he replied; “ whatever’ 
pleasures you. Would your Royal Highness kind- 
ly specify the offending ‘ thing’ which is to be thus 
suddenly cut off ?” 

“Oh, all this misery of debt and waste and dis- 
comfort for you, dear papa, whichever way you 
turn. Oh, I’ve lain awake nights to think and 
plan all this last year, and it never came to any- 
thing because I couldn’t see my wayclear. There’s 
so little I can do at home to make things better 
that I must go away for a while, and learn how 
to earn money, if I can’t save it—I first, and the 
other girls as they are old enough. You needn’t 
talk, papa. If we had been five boys, you would 
have been ashamed of us if we were willing to be 
lazy at home while you worked so hard, and I 
hope we have as much sense and affection and 
self-respect as if we had been our own brothers. 
I want to take Aunt Laura’s legacy, which was 
saved for my trousseau—it was three hundred 
dollars, you know—and go over to Stafford and 
learn telegraphing. There will be enough to pay 
my board and expenses of learning, and give me 
a start somewhere. e wages are very 
papa, to a skillful operator, and I wouldn’t con 
descend to be an ordinary one. Very likely I 
could get a place near home, and come back quite 
often. But go I must, papa, so please give your 
consent.” 

“ But, my dear little daughter, you don’t know 
what it is to work for wages, to go outside the 
shelter of home, to fetch and carry at another’s 
bidding.” 

“Tt can’t be worse, papa, than to see what I see 
here every day, and can’t set right.” 

“What would Will say, Rosalie ?” 

She flushed to her curling hair. ‘ He will be 
very angry, papa. His notions of values and of 
right and wrong are entirely artificial. Probably 
he will break our engagement. But if he does, I 
ought to be glad that two people so hopelessly 
different in their estimate of things did not com- 
mit the awful blunder of trying to live together. 
I have thought of all that.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

“She will be horrified, chiefly on account of 
‘the Hayeses.’ If they count themselves out of 
the question, she will soon be reconciled. You 
must go a-wooing over again, dear papa, and per- 
suade her that this ‘ yes’ is as vital to your hap- 
piness as that long-ago one. Will you, Aged P. ?” 

The doctor thought and thought. He knew 
how Rosalie’s imagination had overleaped the ob- 
stacles in her way—the homesickness, the weari- 
ness, the monotony, the longing for her lost lover, 
for he felt sure that Will Hayes would not marry 
a “working-girl.” He showed her, carefully and 
tenderly, the seamy side of the web which her 
zeal and conscience had woven. But in his heart 
he knew she was right. Here, by his own hearth, 
sprung from his own loins, was the large-hearted, 
clear-headed, firm-willed woman he had dreamed 
of, ready to give up ease, comfort, love itself, 
when duty bade her. And when he gave his 
consent he said, softly, “I thank God for this 
dear daughter.” 


’ 


The news being carefully and gradually broken 
to Mrs. Myrick, she said at first that she never 
did! Then she declared, mournfully, that she 
could not have believed she could have a strong- 
minded daughter who wanted to go out of her 
sphere. Then she announced that she knew the 

yeses would not bear it fora moment. And 
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finally, her husband and daughter having ex- 
plained with untiring gentleness and patience 
that Rose wished to live her own life, and count 
for one in the world’s column of significant fig- 
ures, she dived again into the abysm of her men- 
tal processes, and came to the surface with the 
reflection that telegraphy must be very scientific, 
and there was Mrs. Somerville, or was it Mrs. 
Stowe? or it might have been George Sand; at 
any rate, some woman was very distinguished in 
science, and had a great deal of attention, and 
was in the best society, and she had no doubt 
Rose would be distinguished too, and invited ev- 
erywhere, as soon as it was known. So that bat- 
tle was more easily won than the victors had 
feared. But there still remained the encounter 
with the Hayeses in the person of the imperious 
Will. 

Rose had said, calmly enough, that her lover 
would probably break the engagement. But in 
her secret heart she believed in his largeness, and 
glorified his loyalty to what was best in herself. 
He heard her plea with a quietness that surprised 
her, and answered no word. “ You know, Will, 
it is only for a few years, and we are so very 
young we can well wait. I want to send Helena 
to school, and to give Alice drawing lessons (her 
talent is really wonderful), and then they can 
both be earning, and I can afford to stop. Say 
that you think I am right, Will.” 

“ Rose, as a joke, you must pardon me if I say 
that this performance is very silly. As a pur- 
pose, you must know it is simply impossible and 
preposterous,” 

“ Why 9” 

“Why? Because I do not choose that you 
should do it. Because the Hayeses do not go to 
shops and factories for their husbands and wives. 
They are accustomed to mate with ladies and 
gentlemen. They care something for refined hab- 
its, and the protection of home. The men look 
up for their wives and the mothers of their chil- 
dren, not down, and the race shall not begin to 
deteriorate through me. Rose, if your father 
really needs money, I will lend him whatever sum 
he names, and without interest. Better still, we 
will be married at once, and his son can claim 
the same right to help him that his daughter de- 
mands. But it is not fit that my future wife 
should crowd elbows with some common girl from 
a tenement-house learning a vulgar trade. Give 
it all up, Rosie, and say that you will marry me, 
next week, to-morrow, when you will, and never 
talk nonsense again about earning your living.” 

“Tf I am capable,” answered Rose, trembling 
with anger and wounded pride—“ if I am capa- 
ble of a suggestion which dishonors your house, 
I am proved unfit to mate with it. I would nev- 
er have consented that you should marry my 
whole family, and they would repudiate such a 
scheme with indignation. But now I will not 
consent that you should marry me. We do not 
agree on so simple a thing as the definition of 
honesty and duty. What folly, what madness, to 
suppose we should not ruin one another’s lives! 
I have adored my father ever since I knew his 
dear face, and he is nobleness all through. He 
could not think a mean thought, or set a sham 
above a reality. I have loved you for a year, 
and you have hurt me with your mean thoughts 
and your reverence for shams again and again. 
It is the last time. I choose my father, Go, 
Will Hayes, and never come again.” 

So they parted, with anger and injustice and 
bitter longing on both sides, and with pride which 
forbade either to make atonement. Rose went 
to the great office in Stafford, and studied with a 
fierce determination to succeed, born not more 
of her conscientiousness than of her wish to have 
no leisure for regret. She duly won her certifi- 
cate, and obtained the excellent place of night 
operator at the great junction station of Fair- 
field, where twenty rushing trains, incoming from 
north, south, east, west, depended on her slender 
hands, her sleepless eyes, her sensitive ears, for 
safety. She was faithful, tireless, skillful. She 
was earning money which every month gladden- 
ed the girls at home. She was helping her fa- 
ther to bear his burdens with a new courage, in- 
spired by her cheerful self-sacrifice. Was she 
happy? The nights were long. She was not 
always busy. There was so much time to think, 
even when her hands were occupied. She miss- 
ed home and home tenderness more than she had 
thought possible. She missed Will’s impetuous, 
ardent, constant devotion. She missed even his 
tyranny, and mourned it. But she never dream- 
ed of giving up. And she knew by heart the 
significance of Adam Bede’s saying: “There’s 
nothing but what's bearable so long as a man 
can work. The square o’ four is sixteen, and 
you must lengthen your lever in proportion to 
your weight, is as true when a man’s miserable 
as when he’s happy; and the best o’ working is, 
it gives you a grip hold o’ things outside your 
own lot.” 

There came a rainless August. Day after day 
the sun shot fiercer javelins of heat. Night aft- 
er night a stillness of slow suffocation seemed to 
encompass the earth. But as Rose went wearily 
to her work one darkening twilight, a nameless 
thrill and terror in the air warned her of coming 
tempest. Ina moment an inky blackness blotted 
out the world, a whirlwind clutched at her flying 
figure, and as she struggled breathless up the plat- 
form of the station, the heavens seemed to open 
in a vast sheet of flame, the building trembled in 
the crash of thunder, sudden fire flashed from her 
little office, and darkness as of midnight had set- 
tled once more over all things. She groped her 
way forward, stumbling against a man. 

“Ts it you, Miss Myrivek?” he gasped. “ For 
God’s sake don’t stay {.-re! That bolt struck 
the instrument and burned out the magnet. The 
room’s a death-trap. Come away.” 

“TI can’t, Mr. Rice. It is time for me to go on 
duty. Something may happen to the trains in 
this awful storm. Is no one else here?” 

“Not a soul, Miss Myrick. It’s the half-hour 





for supper, though it’s so dark. There’s no train 
for forty minutes. It’s as much as your life is 
worth to meddle with that magnet. I beg you to 
come.” 

Another flash of blinding light, another crash 
as of a crumbling world. 

“Don’t stay, Mr. Rice,” said Rose, quietly. 
“You have your wife and child to consider. But 
my place is here.” 

He made a feint to remain, but she closed the 
door of the office behind her, as if to make his 
dismissal absolute, and he was glad to go. She 
found the matches, lighted her lamp, and sup- 
plied the magnet, a fury of rain and wind dash- 
ing against her window, a flame of lightning seem- 
ing to scorch her eyeballs, She tried the instru- 
ment, and found the circuit secured. Her nerves 
were tense with excitement. She went to the open 
door to breathe. A ghastly brilliancy, brighter 
than any daylight, touched the earth for a swift 
moment, and by its torch she saw, far up the 
shining, narrowing rails, a huge tree uptorn and 
lying prone across the track. She remembered 
the road just there—the river on one side, a rocky 
chasm on the other. Good God! and the Western 
Express was almost due! Was there time to 
stop it at Hardwick? She would try. She rush- 
ed to the instrument. The storm had deranged 
it; it would not respond. She wasted three pre- 
cious minutes over the battery. Suddenly she 
remembered having seen the red lanterns ready 
lighted for use. In the same instant she remem- 
bered also that long stretch of trestle-work which 
she must cross, that open bridge, the mere thought 
of which had always turned her dizzy and sick 
when she had noticed the trackmen shuffling heed- 
lessly over. 

For one second she hesitated. Then some 
words Will Hayes had once read to her, with 
flashing eyes and a deepening color, seemed spok- 
en audibly in his voice : 

“ Whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 

Is where he dies fo man.” 
She snatched up-a red lantern, and ran—ran as 
if the issues of life and death lent her feet wings. 
She reached the horrible trestle-work, caught her 
breath, and darted on. She felt the firm ground 
under her feet once more, saw the bridge rise 
grim and awful before her, put all her heart and 
strength into a swifter flight, and crossed it, 
swinging her lantern high in air. For she had 
heard, faint and far off, the swift rush of the on- 
coming train, and knew she was racing neck and 
neck with death. 

The storm beat on her uncovered head, half 
blinding her. Her light summer raiment, soaked 
through and through, clung about her, hindering. 
Her heart throbbed so that she seemed suffoca- 
ting. She had ceased to feel her flying feet. 
This running, panting, aching, choking thing that 
toiled along so painfully, swinging its red light 
with its numbed arm, could this be Rose Myrick ? 

Oh, if her will should fail, she thought—her 
will which alone seemed to bear her stiffening 
body on! And at that instant she heard the 
sound for which her straining ears were set, the 
whistle for “down brakes.”” The engineer had 
seen her signal. Thank God, the train was saved ! 

But its fiery rush could not be stopped. It 
kept the track, indeed, but struck the tree with 
a force that sent the smaller branches flying like 
missiles, that drove a splinter full against the 
breast of the slender girl, still mechanically strug- 
gling on with her beacon, and hurled her down 
the embankment. She felt no hurt. She was 
confused, utterly exhausted, willing to lie there 
forever, so she need never move again. She was 
almost sorry when she saw lanterns moving above 
her, and men climbing down to her. It was the 
kind conductor, whom she knew well, who took 
her gently in his arms, exclaiming: “ Why, bless 
my soul! it is Miss Myrick! Gentlemen, take 
off your hats. This little girl has done what few 
men would have dared to do in the face of such 
a storm, and saved three hundred lives. Are you 
hurt, my dear?” 

“T think not,” said Rose, faintly ; “ but please 
lay me down again.” 

“ Go, somebody—everybody—and see if there’s 
a doctor on this train,” ordered Conductor Park- 
er. But one passenger remained behind, and si- 
lently, but very tenderly, helped the bluff official 
to carry the half-conscious girl back to the bag- 
gage-car, where they laid her on a bed of coats 
and wraps eagerly proffered. Half a dozen doc- 
tors were there ina moment. When they agreed, 
after long consultation, that it was probably a 
case of simple exhaustion, and not of internal in- 
juries, the passenger who had lingered beside her 
breathed so fervent a thanksgiving that the con- 
ductor beckoned him apart. 

“You know Miss Myrick,” he asserted. 

The passenger bowed. 

“T don’t mean to be impertinent,” said the fa- 
therly conductor: “I am only thinking how to 
bring her back to life, for, mark my words, it’s a 
near shave. Would she be glad to see you ?” 

“T don’t know,” groaned the young fellow. 
“Tf I had not been a fool, she would have been 
glad.” 

“T see,” replied his confessor. ‘“ You treated 
her shabbily, and she loves you all the more, of 
course. You are the medicine I want: better 
than all the doctors’ stuff. Go in there and sit 
by her till she rouses up. I'll keep everybody 
else out, sympathetic women especially. We 
shall run in to the station as soon as the tackle 
comes to get this confounded tree off. Make the 
most of your time. I shall telegraph her father, 
and he may warn you off the premises.” 

When Rose lifted her heavy eyes they looked 
straight into the anxious face of Will Hayes. 
But he forestalled her questions. ‘“ Hush!” he 
said; “I'll tell you. I couldn’t bear it any longer, 
Rose. I was coming to say so, when you— I’m 
afraid to think of what might have been, darling. 
But if you will take the life you have saved, and 





help me to make something of it, please God you 
shall never again be ashamed of me.” 


There was a wedding at Dr. Myrick’s the next 
summer. Helena was earning more than Rose 
had earned. Alice was the thrifty and energet- 
ic housekeeper to whom her mother had at last 
been persuaded to resign the dignity of office. 
The doctor himself grew daily younger, his chil- 
dren declared. As for Rose and Will, it was the 
opinion of the family that they agreed too en- 
tirely to be in the least interesting. Indeed, they 
differed, apparently, upon only one subject. Rose 
thought that Will went almost too far in advo- 
cating the right of women to work, and to be re- 
spected in and for that work; and Will said 
that Rose was much too conservative in her no- 
tions of the proper submissiveness of wives to 
their husbands, and would spoil any man less 
high-minded than himself. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AT THE DOVECOTE. 


Like all worthy professors of his noble calling, 
Dr. Meade was the repository of many secrets, 
some of them confided to him, but more of them 
guessed. He knew where many a patient’s shoe 
pinched, and had the “ length of their feet,” while 
they flattered themselves that though prescribing 
for this and that, the most serious of their mala- 
dies was beyond his ken. He could read the em- 
barrassments that are the precursors of ruin in 
insomnia, and the domestic quarrels that end in 
separation in suppressed gout. Fortunately for 
his neighbors, with this quick sight for human 
ailments mental and bodily, he combined a fine 
sense of honor that caused him to keep his dis- 
coveries to himself. 

The Doctor knew of Mrs. Medway this: that 
she had become comparatively poor through an 
act of self-sacrifice which, though dictated by 
principle, and indeed by a plain sense of justice, 
had been a bitter humiliation to her to put into 
effect. Her late husband had been a London 
merchant of good position, but whose devotion 
to his family had caused him to insure his life 
for an amount unusual in one of his circum- 
stances. Of late years times had not been so 
good with his particular business, and the paying 
of his premiums had made a serious inroad into 
his income. On his death, however, those he left 
behind him reaped the fruits of his prudence and 
self-denial. Though Mr. Medway died the pos- 
sessor of a much smaller fortune than had been 
expected, the insurance companies more than 
supplied the deficiency, and the widow and her 
children were left in affluence. It was more than 
a year after her husband’s death that certain sus- 
picions she had always entertained respecting his 
end were corroborated by a memorandum found 
by her in his own handwriting. His tempera- 
ment had been nervous to excess, and from dwell- 
ing upon his commercial losses his mind, always 
inclined to “speculate for the fall,” as his City 
friends termed it, had given way. Under these 
circumstances—not in a moment of depression, 
but after a long duration of it, which admitted of 
certain cunning arrangements by which he threw 
all but his wife off the scent—he had committed 
suicide. The insurance companies had paid the 
policies, and, what was of much more consequence 
in the widow’s eyes, not a breath of suspicion 
rested on the dead man. To return the money 
would be to asperse the memory of the man she 
had loved, and still loved, better than all the 
world. But Mrs. Medway did not hesitate for a 
moment; she made prompt and full restitution, 
and turning her back upon London, which had 
no longer any pleasurable associations for her, 
settled in Cornwall with her children, both at that 
time of tender age. 

Thither at least it was unlikely that any story 
with reference to their father’s unhappy end 
would follow them. Her own lips, we may be 
sure, would have been ever closed respecting it, 
but for her anxiety on her son’s account, who, as 
she observed, or imagined, began to develop cer- 
tain traits of character which had belonged to 
his father. He was not, indeed, subject to de- 
pression; but his habits were too studious, and 
his disposition too thoughtful and sedate, for one 
so young. A mother’s solicitude must be her ex- 
cuse for attaching to these symptoms a too grave 
significance. To reveal her fears was to aggra- 
vate a wound that Time had even yet hardly 
healed, and to sin against her reverence for the 
dead; but to conceal them might be to risk the 
happiness of the living. In seeking Dr. Meade’s 
advice for Mark, she had been compelled to tell 
him all, and her confidence had not been mis- 
placed. 

She had found not only a guardian for her son, 
but a friend for herself. Under other circum- 
stances he would have ridiculed her apprehen- 
sions, which, indeed, were, at present at all events, 
sufficiently groundless ; but, as it was, his respect 
and admiration for her took off all the sharpness 
of his satire. At the most, he allowed himself 
only a little good-natured raillery, as when he had 
spoken of Mark’s late exertions at the oar, of the 
true nature of which his professional eye had of 
course at once informed him. 

One member of The Cote household still re- 
mains to be introduced, the cat Gregorius, so 
called from its peculiar purr, which was supposed 
to resemble chanting. This animal was a mag- 
nificent Angora, about whose well-being it was 
whispered the Doctor was as solicitous as about 





that of any of his patients. Once he had lost 
him, though not by the common lot. Gregorius 
had suddenly disappeared, and neither the garden 
nor the chimney-corner had known him for an 
entire year. Placards were issued ; rewards were 
offered ; all that human skill could suggest was 
tried in vain to win back the wanderer. That 
any one in Mogadion—even the most wicked of 
boys—could have willfully harmed the Doctor's 
cat was an idea not to be entertained; the Rec- 
tor’s cynical suggestion that he had been trans- 
lated to Paradise seemed quite as possible. At 
the end of twelve months Gregorius was found 
in his usual chair in the breakfast-room one morn- 
ing, chanting a little louder than was his wont, 
but otherwise unchanged and unmoved. In the 
interval, as it turned out, he had been to Buenos 
Ayres and back. A ship at the quay had been 
loading for that port, and Gregorius had gone 
on board—it was supposed for rats—on the day 
it sailed. She had been out a week, as the cap- 
tain told the Doctor apologetically, and had a fair 
wind, or she would certainly have put back when 
his favorite was discovered to be a stow-away. 
As a matter of fact, the precious creature had 
never been permitted to set foot on shore at the 
end of his voyage; but the Doctor would declare 
that Gregorius was full of information respect- 
ing South America, and, like the Rector—who had 
had that reputation for forty years—was medi- 
tating the publication of a book. 

If Mrs. Medway had needed any claim upon 
her host’s regard, she would have found it in the 
cat’s affection for her. No sooner had she taken 
her seat at the tea table than Gregorius was on 
her lap, tapping her hand with his velvet paw to 
remind her that the clotted cream—recommend- 
ed by the Doctor as equal to cod-liver oil—was 
within her reach, and that buttered toast can be 
procured for a friend, even if one does not care 
for it for one’s own eating. 

“You know what’s good,” observed Mrs. Med- 
way, caressingly ; “don’t you, Gregory ?” 

“He is indeed an excellent judge of charac- 
ter,” observed the Doctor. “ He took a fancy to 
you, my dear lady, from the first.” 

“Oh! but I didn’t mean that, I'm sure,” said 
Mrs. Medway. 

“My dear Frank, do you hear how your papa 
is going on with my mamma?” inquired Mark. 

“Tm used to it,” answered Frank, laughing ; 
“why, bless your heart, that’s nothing.” 

“Yes, but if you or I were to talk like that to 
any young person—” 

“Tt would do you a great deal of good, sir,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor. “Even a Platonic attach- 
ment is better for a young fellow than nothing.” 

“My dear Doctor,” interposed Mrs. Medway, 
picturing to herself on the instant her darling 
fallen in love, and meditating flight from the ma- 
ternal roof, “I beg you won’t put such notions 
into Mark’s head.” 

“If they don’t come of themselves, my dear 
madam,” said the Doctor, dryly, “they won’t come 
at all. They can’t be dibbled in like potatoes. 
But they are pretty sure to come sooner or later; 
and upon the whole it is better to have them ear- 
ly, and get them over.” As he said these words 
the Doctor glanced uneasily from Trenna to his 
son, as though he recognized some signs of an 
attachment there which he would have been un- 
willing to see grow to maturity. 

Trenna’s eyes met his own with an expression 
so cold and stately that it was almost contemptu- 
ous. Perhaps she thought that the looks of oth- 
ers besides his were fixed upon her. 

Frank, on the other hand, gave no such evi- 
dence of self-consciousness. In the boat he had 
certainly experienced some emotions of the lover ; 
but the moment of attraction had apparently 
passed by, or perhaps his present surroundings 
had recalled him to every-day life, and dissolved 
his day-dream. He seemed, indeed, rather amused 
than concerned with his father’s remarks; but, 
on the other hand, that was how he generally re- 
ceived any observations from the paternal lips 
with which he was unable tosympathize. The Doc- 
tor, for example, was prejudiced and somewhat 
obstinate in matters relating to his own profes- 
sion, slow to change, and averse to novelties even 
when they were substantial improvements. But 
when he pressed these views on Frank, who was 
of the new and more scientific school, the young 
man never argued with him, but smiled—anything 
but acquiescence. This did not arise from ir- 
reverence; far from it; but in matters where 
principle was concerned he could not bring him- 
self to yield; so “lightly put the question by.” 
Such a course of conduct would have been dan- 
gerous with some fathers as provocative of apo- 
plexy; but the doctor, who lost his temper with 
others rather easily, was never tempted to do so 
with his son. His sagacity enabled him both to 
discover Frank’s motive for declining the fray, 
and to perceive the independence of character 
or originality of thought which declined to win 
the paternal favor by submission. 

Upon the present occasion, however, because 
he felt the silence to be a little embarrassing, 
Frank was about to make some humorous defense 
of First Love, of which his father had spoken so 
disparagingly, when he was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from Mrs. Medway. 

“Why, dear me,” she cried, “ there’s host No. 

You. see, Doctor, nobody trusts you with his 
guests a bit longer than he is obliged to do.” 

“ He gave me the loan of you for half an hour,” 
said the Doctor, resolutely ; “ and for five minutes 
more you are mine.—Now, my dear sir, I do hope 
you have not been cutting short poor Jones’s will, 
and putting it into plain English in order to get 
home to your friends; the omission of such a 
beautiful (and expensive) word as hereditaments, 
as you once explained to me, you know, may be 
fatal to his heirs.” 

“What do you mean ?” inquired the new-com- 
er, With a puzzled air, and the least tinge of a 
foreign accent. In appearance he looked very 
foreign indeed, swart as a Spaniard (indeed, he 
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“THE GIRL EXCLAIMED, WITH AGITATION, ‘GENTLY, GENTLY; THERE IS SOMETHING YONDER!” 


came of a Spanish stock) and squat as a Dutch- 
man, with bright beady eyes, which, cunning rath- 
er than intelligent, and wholly destitute of spir- 
ituality, seemed like cheap imitations of the brill- 
iant and speaking orbs of his daughter. 

“ Well, I mean,” resumed the Doctor, peevishly, 
“that sincé you have got Maud and Christopher 
at home, you might have left these other folks a 
little longer with me—but there, I suppose you 
have not been home, but have come straight away 
from Jones.” 

“T have not come straight away; I have just 
come from home. There are no Maud and Chris- 
topher there; what is it you mean?” 

“Then, good heavens! where are they?” ex- 
elaimed Mrs. Medway, starting up and clasping 
her hands. 

“ Where they? why, on-the river, of 
course,”’ answered the Doctor, gayly, but with a 
swift significant glance toward his son—or rather 
toward the place where his son had stood, for 
Frank had left the room on the instant, accom- 
panied by Trenna, upon a quest the speaker un- 
derstood at once. ‘They are drifting down the 
river slowly,” he continued, in the same cheerful 
tone, “as young people will do who find them- 
selves in the same boat together, and imagine 
they wish it to last for life.” 

“ But the tide would have brought them here 
without the help of oars by this time,” exclaimed 
Mark, with a seared look. _“I.will take a boat 
at once and see what has become of them.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried his mother, in a voice of 
agony. ““Is it not enough that Maud, my dar- 
ling Maud, may have perished in.that dreadful 
river? Let a boat be sent at once; but, for 
Heaven's sake, let others go, Mark, and not vou.” 

“My dear Mrs. Medway,” said the Doctor, 
soothingly, “ you are distressing yourself quite 
unnecessarily ; Christopher swims like a fish, does 
he not, Garston ?—and even Maud herself can 
swim a little.” 

“Not in the river; not in such a tide as that,” 
evied Mrs, Medway, wringing her hands, “ Run, 
Mark—a boat! a boat! but promise me—” 

Mark had rushed to the door ere his mother 
had concluded her appeal, but the Doctor’s hand 
was on his shoulder. ‘Stop where you are, for 
your mother’s sake,” he whispered, “ Look! 
look | there goes the boat,” he added aloud, tri- 
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umphantly, “with the best oarsman in it in all | 


Mogadion, and the best of cockswains, albeit she 
is a woman,” 

He pointed to the open window, through which 
the same boat in which the party had arrived, but 
with Frank at the oar, and Trenna at the stern, 
could be seen shooting across the harbor like a 
bird. “Garston, my man,” he continued, cheer 
fully, for the other had dropped into a chair, with 
an expression difficult to translate, but of reflec- 


tion and embarrassment rather than of distress, 
“you have a daughter to be proud of.” 

“ But, Kit, Kit,” observed the lawyer, uneasily. 

“ Kit will be all right, and Maud will be all 
right. If they are on the river, Frank will find 
them ; and if anything—that is, if they have had 
a ducking—they will be on land. Rachel, order 
the wagonette instantly —at once.” 

“My carriage,’ murmured Mr. Garston. 

“ Nonsense! your carriage is a fine affair, and 


you have a fine coachman who will take a fine 
time to put to. Now here we are, rough but 
ready. There! I hear the wheels already. We 


will go by the road, we four, so that we shall be 
sure to meet our young friends, even if the boat 
should miss them.” 

Within such a space of time as could only 
have been possible in a doctor’s household, used 
to emergencies and dispatch, the wagonette and 
pair was at the door ; and at the words, “‘ Quick— 
The Knoll!” started at a gallop with its anxious 
tenants. 


sire Us oe ae ral 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE SEARCHERS. 
Mark had been mistaken when he ohgerved 


that, even if Kit and Maud had suffered their 
light boat to drift down the stream, it would have 
carried them to Mogadicn by the time which had 
elapsed since the rest of the party had reached 
it. It would have doubtless done so had the tide 
continued to ebb, but it was almost on the turn 
when they had embarked—a circumstance which 
had not escaped the notice of Frank, though it 
tended but little to decrease his anxiety. How- 
ever little Kit had exerted himself, it was certain 
that the skiff was overdue; and, as we have seen, 
Frank had not lost a moment in investigating the 
eause of its delay, The quickness with which 
Trenna had understood his look, and his move- 
ment toward the door when her father’s news 
was told, had been marvellous; one would have 
almost said that such a tacit appeal could not 
have been so instantly understood and acted upon 
unless the two had been bound together by that 
common sympathy which exists only in the hearts 
of those who love one another. Such an idea, 
however (even if the time had been fitting for the 
entertainment of it), would never have crossed 
Frank Meade’s mind; it was the thought of Kit’s 
being in peril, as Frank well knew, which had so 
sharpened Trenna’s quick wits. Her brother was 
all in all to her; and though if Mark, for exam- 
ple, had been with his sister in Kit’s place Tren- 
na would have done all she could for them, the 
tidings that had just fallen on her ear would not 
have driven the blood from her cheeks, and made 
her large eyes wild with terror as it had done. 

* You must steer, Trenna,” cried Frank, as they 


| ran down the garden, “and I will take the oars; 


we shall get on almost as fast that way, and you 
will be able to keep a good lookout.” 

She bowed her head in assent, but at the same 
time a shudder ran through her slight frame. 

“A good lookout for what /” was her dismal 
thought; “not for the boat and its occupants, for 
they could hardly be passed by unnoticed, but for 
the boat without its occupants, or perhaps for a 
pale corpse, whose hands, no more to be clasped 
in hers, should be holding in their last clutch 
some broken branch or river weed !” 

Notwithstanding the tumult of her mind, and 
the haste of her movements, it was noticeable 
how deftly she seated herself in the boat and took 
the rudder lines, while Frank on his part seized 
the oars with a promptness altogether distinct 
from hurry, and settled to his work on the in- 
stant. If the lives of the missing pair were in 
any way dependent upon human skill and intelli- 
gence, they were fortunate indeed in those to 
whom their succor had been intrusted, Not a 


word was spoken till the boat left the harbor | 


and entered the river; then, “ Keep the mid- 
stream,” said Meade, “and watch the left bank 
while I watch the right.” 

They thus proceeded at great speed, keeping 
their eyes on the swirling stream with its occa- 
sional freight of branch and brier. 

“ What can have happened, Frank ?” murmur- 
ed Trenna, suddenly. 

It was the first time she had ever called him 
“ Frank” ; though his mind was full of Maud at 
the time, he noticed the fact, and set it down to 
its true cause: her anxiety and alarm were such 
that she used the first word that came into her 
mind, and quite unconsciously. 

“ Heaven knows, Trerina,” he answered. “Some 
accident has probably happened to the boat. Kit 
may have lost an oar: I have known him do so; 
he is not very careful. In that case they would 
have had to put to shore.” 

Trenna shook her head. “He would not have 
been careless in Maud’s company,” was her sig- 
nificant rejoinder. 

“ Her safety, if it were threatened, would have 
been his only thought, no doubt,” replied the oth- 
er, gently. 

“ Yes, that is the worst of it.” 

“The worst of it !” 

“Did I say that? What I meant was that at 
all hazards to himself he would have striven to 
save her. In a stream like this we know what 
must come of such Quixotry. Two lives are lost 
in place of one.” 

The words were uttered with a certain impa- 
tience and indignation that struck her companion. 

“Good heavens, Trenna! would you have had 
him forsake her under any circumstances ?” 

“T would have had him preserve his life,” she 


| 


answered, fiercely ; “no woman’s life is worth 
such a life as Kit’s. Oh, Kit! dear Kit!” 

To reason with her Frank saw was useless ; 
he rowed on in silence till presently the girl ex- 
claimed, with agitation, “Gently, gently ; there is 
something yonder !” 

He turned round, and beheld some object toss- 
ing and swirling in an eddy under a horn of the 
left bank. He drew up to it swiftly, and Trenna 
put her hand out and dragged it into the boat. 
It was a skiff’s rudder. 

A glance at it was sufficient for Frank, who, 
without a word, continued his exertions. One 
would have thought that he had already done all 


| that man and oar could do, but this incident ap- 





peared to incite him to still greater speed. The 
boat seemed to fly out of the water, rather than 
through it, with every stroke. 

“What is the use, Frank ?” exclaimed Trenna, 
a touch of admiration mingling with her despair ; 
“you are spending strength and breath in vain. 
If he—if they are not on land by this time, they 
must be beyond human aid.” 

“The Tusk, the Tusk,” he murmured, and 
plied his sculls as before. Then she understood 
on what he built his hopes. 

The Tusk, so called from its sharp point, was 
in mid-stream not far from where they were.’ In 
dry seasons, when the stream was low, it formed 
a small island, and was always visible during the 
ebb tide. But after rain, when the tide had be- 
gun to flow, it was submerged, and to those who 
were unacquainted with the navigation of the riv- 
er, was a most dangérous object. The weather 
had been wet of late, which made the chance a 
very slender one, but there was a possibility, if 
the skiff had gone to pieces there (as was most 
likely), that its tenants might have found foot-hold 
on the Tusk itself. Escape from it, unless the 
swimmer was both strong and skillful, would 
have been impossible, for the stream on both 
sides was exceptionally swift and deep. 

They were now rounding a corner which dis- 


| closed the reach of the river wherein this rock 


was situated, and Trenna was straining her ach- 
ing eyes to catch sight of it in vain. She did 
not know, as Frank knew, the exact spot where 
it was situated. Suddenly he ceased rowing, and 
uttered a deep sigh. 

“What is the matter? Are you hurt?” she 
gasped. For the moment she thought that his im- 
mense exertions had ruptured a blood - vessel. 
He shook his head and pointed to the water be- 
hind her, through which the Tusk was plainly vis- 
ible. Indeed, while she looked at it, some lull of 


the wave bared a few inches of smooth rock be- 
neath it, which stood up like a gray grave-stone. 
Then the rudder strings fell from the girl’s 
hold, and she fainted away. 
{ro BF conTrNvUrD.,) 
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IRISH SOCIETY OF 1882. 


CCORDING to these amusing 
which are not so very much exagg¢ 
after all, Irish society is decidedly lively just now, 
and none of its habitués need complain of dull- 
ness. In the country, we are told, none of the 
gentlemen go either to balls or dinner parties un- 
armed, and armed police patrol the roads. And 
as the cowardly assassins make no distinction of 
sex, but shoot down ladies in their carriages on the 
highway, it is quite natural that Irish dames should 
be driven by stress of circumstances to carry 


sketches, 


ated | 


IRISH SOCIETY 


arms in their own defense, and to regard the re- 
volver as a more indispensable adjunct to the 
toilette than even the fan, that other weapon so 
dangerous to men’s hearts in the hands of a prac 
ticed coquette. It is the hospitable fashion in 
Irish mansions to } around the 
or last glass, on the eve of departure; in our 
sketch the butler hands round pistols as well, 
for the benefit of those who may chance to be 
unprovided. Truly Ireland must be a more satis- 
factory place even than India with its tig 

ing at this moment for those who are thirsting 
for excitement. 
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HOW TO COLLECT BUTTER- 
FLIES AND MOTHS. 
FPXHE necessary apparatus for this purpose i 
| simple and inexpensive, and: such as can be 
sily made in a few hours. All that one re- 
| quires at first are some setting boards, a net, kill- 
ing bottle, store box, collecting box,and some pins. 
Having obtained the requisite apparatus, the 
next step is collecting the insects. 
The best time for butterflies is between eleven 
in the morning and three in the afternoon. The 


best time, however, for the high-flyers, such as | 
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take half a pint of beer, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, and a quarter of a pound of treacle; boil 
together until the sugar is dissolved, and when 
cool add half a gill of ram. This mixture is ap- 

. plied to the trunks of trees in streaks about two 
inches wide. 

Having sugared a sufficient number of trees, 
the entomologist goes from one to another with 
a lantern and killing bottle, and captures those in- 
sects which he requires. The number of moths 
which can be caught in an evening by the pro- 
cess of sugaring is often enormous; we have fre- 
quently counted over fifty on a tree about ten 
minutes after it had been sugared. 

Having caught a butterfly or moth and killed 
it, fasten it into the collecting box by sticking a 
pin through its side. By adopting this plan the 
insect’s back is uninjured, as the hole at the side 
is not seen when the insect is set out. Besides, 
by pinning them through the side, several insects 
can be placed on one pin, thus enabling the col- 
lecting box to hold more than if each insect were 
pinned out separately. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
LEMONADE. 
Da. C. C. O.merean, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I use 
several bottles in my family annually; as ‘lemonade’ 
I prize it highly.”—({Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Taree shades—W hite, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Bessiz Darciye’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Jonn Perais, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Brsstr Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


Postage stamps 
taken. 


Joun Perriz, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. } 








Corvinea Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Sup ylement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is ental useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadenlers generally; or 

¢ will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


Rovat Baxine Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort ani de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
lute mecessity to those who have 
ta portion of their once abundant 

| -J- to those who wish to look 
s whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
«made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
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Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874 For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


siestestapes used in the Advertising Colamns of 
Harper's and ¥ People 





Weeklu, Bazar, , 
prior to January 1880, will destroyed if not 
claimed by August 1st of this year. 














STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. ' 


BRANCH ( 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


5 Pe eehth St, Philadelphi 
7s N. Eighth St., P' le a. 
OFFICES 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics, 


RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hith- 
erto unequalled, 





GENTLEMEN'S SUITS RENOVATED OR 
RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 
Skilfully and Promptly. 

Goods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 

Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





RHINE STONE JEWELLERY AND HAIR ORNA- 
MENTS FOR SUMMER WEAR AND FOR HOPS AT 
SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrh¢ Ids, 
or 
4 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de ja Faculté de Paris, 
27, rune Rambnteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
5 cents the box. 
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With the Perfection. 

Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 


sout the Perfection. 


my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curls, &c., all cf the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paris. 
A, SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and enced perrens 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 
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we would now ask: HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
It is the BEST and QUICKEST 


CLEANER AND POLISHER IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVERWARE, 
PLATE-GLASS AND SHOW-CASES, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
aay FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. -@& 


TNE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
eer * WIRE GAUZE 


Non-Explosive 
eQE? OIL STOVE. 


= 7 
4 a f The only Oil Stove mz:Je 
m/ with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
pury Davy Safety Lemp. for use 
in mines, thus making it Abso- 
lately Non-Explosive. 

Will not smoke when placed in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 
Bake Oven, Stoan’s HINGED 
Cuimnry Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 
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I¥ YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1gut WonpeErs OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 
45 Summer St., Boston. 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
9% Lake St., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 

62 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 

All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Docs, Mas. 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion, Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


per box. 

Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $1 eos box. 

My COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
so highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F, F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
pgp = mg light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience 
and comfort,improving thelooks 
of young and old charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appear- 
ance (like all other waves); 
made of natural wavy hair, 
and fastened on the head withe- 
out a single hairpin. From 
Special shades extra. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, 


00. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
third door from Washington St. 


“A LITERARY EVENT.” 


ANNE. 


A NOVEL. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON, 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
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It proves the anthor's right to stand withont ques- 
tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

A strong, fresh, vigorons story, American in scene, 
people, and tone, * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N.Y. 

The publication of a book like Miss Woolson’s 
“Anne” is really a literary event. * * * The plot is 
carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 
patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
which merit the name of genius.—Dial, Chicago. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 

A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well 
drawn, and is an attractive study. — Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
American novel published for years. * * * “Anne” is 
a work of real power ; its characters are painted with 
a master hand; its literary style calls fur the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic life.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

“Anne” has produced a very marked impression— 
more 80, indeed, than any other recent work of fiction. 
*** Tt certainly is a delightful and refreshing novel. 
—Albany Journal. 

A delightful novel of American life. * * * It is a work 
that will add greatly to the reputation of its already 
popular anthoress.—Portland Transeript. 

A charming domestic story, interesting in plot and 
incident, and fresh in the telling.—St. Louis Republican, 

To take up this volume is to hold it until every page 
has been read. The interest is kept up without in- 
termission from beginning to end, for new complica- 
tions and developments arise so constantly that the 
reader is kept on the qui vive.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

It is one of the strongest and most perfectly finished 
American novels ever written. The style is vigorous 
and direct, the characters definite and individual, the 
plot sufficiently exciting, and the action never tame 
nor dull.—New England Farmer, Boston. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





orative purposes. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 
Dp DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, 15c, 





ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of cards for 
l three-cent stamp, A. G, Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underclothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St., 


N Ew YORK. 


E should te pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


WwW 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


A SUITS axp MANTLES. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goons. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. Oo 


ws 
OVO 


is) 


oO Unperw RAR. 


JONES oR 








Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
\| New York City. 





Po Ovriany. 
~ G ROCK ERY. 
* GLASSWARE. 


LAWNS. 1), 
SHOES. a, 

UPHOLSTERY. Q- 
rurnirurg. o a 
CARPETS, RUGS, &0. _ VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


> a) 
C J 


r — 
OSt.ver-PLatep Ware. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y.., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 





FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS | 


MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO.,, | 


3 Union Square, New York. 
PARFUMERIE 
CAPITOL PARIS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beantiful liquid for the face —cool, 








ing—$1 per box. Veloutine Face 


and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Hose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. Dee 
pilatory, removes superfluous 
bair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 
per bottle. Kau de Quinine, removes dandruff, and 
promotes the grov.th of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
Eau de Boule iu (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per botue. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c. and 
$1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address A, SIMONSON, 34 E, 14th St., N. * Sole 
Agent f for U. S. Send for P>scriptive Circular, 








HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 


TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


\UR NEW PACK FOR 1882, 
50 ALL Chrome Ca: (Extra fine 
Stock} Artistic designs of at bows loral,Sea- 








lew, reat ape, Gold and 
ve Ere. Bird Motto. Butterfly, 
J Moonlight,Summer and Winter Scenes, 


811 in beautiful (not gaudy it colors,with your name in fancy type, 

10e, Sample Book of 9@ costly Styles for 1882 25e, 40 per cent 
paid to Ag’ts, or beautiful prizes given for clubs. Particulars with ev- 
ery order, CAXTON RINTING co. Northford |Conn. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying distigurements from the Live, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., ” Ladies 





Shbi week in your own town. ‘Terms | and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 





transparent, beneficial,and beautify- | 


Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. | 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
| IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 





S.C. &S. 


“HILDA.” 


LACE FICHU, Net Centre trimmed with 
two rows MEBRECOURT LACK, 8 and 5 inches 
wide, extra size, 46 inches long. 


PRICE, $1.48; REGULAR PRICE, $2.25. 








SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 











DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
| P. S. —W holesale Department second and: third floors, 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


| NARPER'S MAGAZINE..........c0ccsceeseees $4 00 

HARPER'S WEEELY.........cccccccccscccees 4 00 

| HARPER'S TBO « cvccccccccccascceccccseces 4 00 

The THREE above publications............. -+-10 00 

Any TWO above named ............... tsenues 7 00 

| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE oe 5 00 
| HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f ************** 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (53 Numbefs).............sceccces 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, coutaining works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrnr & Brorurns, 
aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceuts, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, Ne Y. 


CARDS: 
$12 
$77 
i 


Sena five 3c. stamps for new comic set 
of imported cards, ** UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., , N. Y. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. < Soatly 
Outfitfree. Address Txux & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Chromo, Motto, Hand.d Bouquet Cards, with name, 10c, 
Sample book, 25c. 


Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 


Every lady desires to 


pronounced entirely free 


tiful, 


ful efficacy. 











to beanty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
ive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 





All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings. 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 


pet 
or- 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ F urnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


QE IN D $1 50 for sample dozen unmounted cabine t 
WO size Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 
over 3700 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Sreans, 27 stops, $90, Pianos, $297.50. 
Factory running day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.d. 


BEATTY’S 


If you will send us the addresses of five 
persous of your acquaintance who are in 
the habit of reading novels, and would be 
likely to purchase such, we will send you, 
B ree. oer td a charming story entitled 
“Tue Suapow or a § = 

issued complete iu neat ge *. ‘arn. Let the addresses be 
from as many different post-offices as possible, and do not send 
more than five and your own, Address. me M. LUI'TON, 
Publisher, ade Park Place, New York. 


and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured 
in all parts. Dr, Marsh, uincy, Mich. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES, 
15c. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


| § 
| $5 t0 $2 








Style Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
6 pks. 50c. O. A. Brainard, Higganum,Ct. 


Large New 
name, 10c.; 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
J 


With this essential a lady 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
Tt has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 


from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
preparation, and in 
Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—A few select advertisements will be accepted for the back part of the MaGazinr at the fol- 


lowing rates: 
First or last page of advertisement sheet... 


One-half of such page when whole page is not taken 


One-quarter of such page when whole page is 


Smaller cards on an inside page, per line. . 


Copy must be received six weeks in advance of date of publication: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY: 





$500 00 
300 00 
150 00 


not taken 


An inside page of advertisement sheet 
One-half of such page.. 
Pee oe eer ee 


thus, for March MaGazine copy 


Per line, each insertion, Inside, $1 50; 


150 00 


75 00 
. $2 


must be not later than January 15. 


Outside, $2 00. 


HARPER’S BAZAR: Per line, each insertion, $1 00. 


Week ty closes Friday at 9 A.M. 


Special Reading Notices in Weexty or Bazar, $2 00 per line. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE: Per line, each insertion, Inside Cover Pages, 40 cents; 





Bazar closes Saturday at 9 A.M. Youne 


Average, eight words to a line; 


Outside, 4th Cover Page, 50 cents. 





twelve lines to an inch. 


Prorte closes Wednesday at 9 A.M. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-Enylish New Testament, containing 
Westoorr & Horr’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to Westeott & 
Hort’s “New Testament in the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3 50, 


Il. 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Sub- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By James Regan, 
First-Lieutenant and R. Q. M. 9th Infantry, U. 8. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 

Ill. 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samvur. 
Avams Drakg, Author of “ Nooks and Corne rs of 
the New England Coast,” “O aptain Nelson,” &c. 
With Iinstrations by W. Hamittron Ginson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

IV. 
= EDITION OF NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA, 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
V. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: beinga Guide through 





Great Britain and Ir eland, Fr: ince, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy rypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 


way, Sweden, U nited State s, and Canada. By W. 
Pemproke Ferrier, With Maps and Plans of Cit- 
Twenty-first Year (1S82). In Three Volumes. 
12mo0, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
The volumes sold separately 
Vou. L.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
. i1.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
rypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
, Greece. 
v on. ILL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 
Vi. 
CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. 
With a Portrait. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


ies, 





Reminiscences 
By Tuomas Caruytr. 
12mo, C loth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 


VII. 
By Epmunp W. Cossr. 
Latest Volume 


GRAY. 
The 
of Letters. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
issued in the “‘ English Men 


Vill. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev 
Ware W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12m0, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “*The Student’s Series.’ 

IX. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH 
OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Mortey: John 
Milton. By Mark Parrison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesute Srreuen.—William Cowper. By Gornwin 
Smirn. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


MEN 


X. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “ The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 

50 


¢2 
XI. 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Anrrep 
Barnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
“mile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., und a great) mes he of Drawings | by 
Victor Hugo enyraved by Méanulle. Translated from 





the French by Eut.en E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


XIf. 
LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 


CHANGES, A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dog 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 


Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


**So They Were Married.” 
James Rive. Illustrated. 


The “ 
Rvsserr. 


By Waurer Besant and 
20 cents. 


Lady Mand:” S¢ hooner Yacht. By W. Crank 
Illustrated. 20 cents, 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Oriruant. 10 cents, 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘James Gordon's Wife.” 
20 cents. 


Anne. By Constanor F. Woorson. Illustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 

or, Amor Omnia Vincit. 
20 cents. 


Amabel ; By Mre. Evizapetu 
Wormecey Latimer. 

Geraldine and Her Suitors. 
15 cents. 


By M. C. M. Suspson. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Anniz Tuomas. 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Vireinia W. Jonneon. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. By Anrnony Trottorr. 


20 cents. 


Ilnstrated. 


Monnt Royal. By M. E. Beappon. 15 cents, 
Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories, By Anruony TroLtore. 10 cents, 


t®” Hanrex & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


2” Harrer’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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1, Penreor Savisraction OF JENKINS LN GETTING WET, HAVING GALLANTLY PERSUADED THE 
Coat IN AN UNEXPECTED Suower. 


7 wh ’ 
FACETLE. 

Iw his newly published Experiences of a Barrister’s Life 
Mr. Sergeant Ballantine tells an amusing story which does 
not say much for the decorum of the old Midland Circuit, 
or of the eminent lawyers who practiced upon it in those 
days. Sergeants were an institution, and the old Midland 
boasted of many most learned and eminent ones. Goul- 
burn, Clark, Vaughan, Adams, Hayes, are no mean names, 
and were all of this rank. But those were times when 
even sergeants were not always distinguished for sobriety ; 
and it so happered that upon one particular evening 
much conviviality had been indulged in, the merry party 
being congregated at a hotel where the judge, Sir James 
Allan Parke, was staying. One of the body had escaped 
early, and was supposed to have gone to bed, contrary to 
all circuit rules. It was determined to seek him; and 
the whole party, with as much steadiness as they could 
preserve, entered what they supposed to be his bedroom, 
and jerked the clothes off the bed of its sleeping occu- 

ant. Imagine their horror when they were confronted 

y the venerable countenance of the judge. Their disap- 
pearance was quickly made, and grave deliberations were 
entered into as to what was to be done, and it was deter- 
mined that Sergeant Goulburn, a great favorite and friend 
of his lordship, should explain and apologize. Accord- 
ingly, next morning, with no small trepidation, he pro- 
ceeded to do so, stating whom it was intended to have 
awakened. ‘“ No, no,” said Sir James, shaking his head, 
“* Brother Goulburn, it was no mistake, for I heard my 
brother Adams say, ‘ Let us unearth the old fox !’” 


ciaeneinimeane 

“T wish I was worth five hundred thousand dollars,” 
said a gentleman. 

“What good would it do you ?—for you don’t spend 
your present income,” rejoined a friend. 

“Oh, I could be economical on a larger scale !” 

qneemmant@ wena 

Apropos of the recent solar eclipse, this story has gone 
the round of the German papers. It appears that on the 
morning of the event alluded to Captain Von 8 , of 
the —— Fusiliers, issued the following verbal order to 
his company, through his sergeant-major, to be communi- 
cated to the men after forenoon parade: “* This afternoon 
a solar eclipse will take place. At three o’clock the whole 
company will parade in the barrack yard. Fatigue jack- 
ets and caps. I shall explain the eclipse to the men. 
Should it rain, they will assemble in the drill shed.” The 
sergeant-major, having set down his commanding officer's 
instructions in writing as he had understood them, form- 
ed the company into hollow square at the conclusion of 
the morning drill, and read his version of the order to 
them, thus: “This afternoon a solar eclipse will take 
place in the barrack yard, by order of the captain, and 
will be attended by the whole company in fatigue jackets 
and caps. The captain will conduct the solar eclipse im 
ayes Should it rain, the eclipse will take place in the 
rill shed.” 





A SUMMER ROMANCE. 
DELICATE Miss JONES TO PROTECT HERSELF WITH HS 


Wiy is a blacksmith supposed to be a disconso- | 
late man ?—Because he is always either on a strike 






4 


“ What is that man yelling at?” inquired Tommy | 
his younger brother. 
* At the top of his voice,” came the quick reply. 







































What resemblance is there between kind words | 
and the bald-headed ?—Kind words can never die, | wrestle with the 
\ and the bald-headed can never dye either. 





i mouse meet, whic 























* Come, MARIA, If WE DONG HURRY WE'LL MISS THIS TRAIN.” 


A country debating society is nerving itself up to 
uestion, “When a woman and a 
1 is the more frightened ?” 
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2. Bur THE FOLLOWING DAY, WHEN HE- WAS LAU UP.wirit A CoLp, 
AND SOMEBODY ELSE TOOK Miss Jones TO THE Bai, HE Was 
NOT QUITE 50 HAPPY, 


Fogg has a neat way now and then of turning a com- 
pliment. Seeing the elderly Miss Pangley in the street 


| the other day, he tried to avoid her, but did not succeed. 


When they met, said Miss Pangley, ‘Oh, you naughty 
man! You wanted to cat me.” 

Replied Fogg, blandly, ‘I should be cutting a pretty 
figure, shouldn't I?” 

Miss Pangley tells her friend Miss Sagegreen that Mr. 
Fogg is a perfect gentleman. 


demmitindiirebeees 

Law Proressor. “* What constitutes burglary ?” 

Srupent. “‘ There must be a breaking.” 

Proressor. “‘ Then, if a man enters your door and takes 
five dollars from your vest pocket in the hall, would that 
be burglary ?” 

Srupent. “ Yes, sir; because that would break me.” 

—_—_~—__——_ 


It is not surprising that in the bombardment of Alex- 
andria the Ras-el-Tin forts suffered greatly. The day of 
tin forts of any description is past. 

a 


Tue Prace ror a Retirzev Broxer—A stock farm. 
a 


A woman of the world went to church. After dinner 
her husband asked her, ‘‘ What was the text, wife ?” 

“Oh, something, somewhere in Generations; I’ve for- 
gotten the chapter and verse. Mrs. High sat right before 
me with a Mother Hubbard bonnet on. How could I hear 
anything when I could not even see the minister? I 
wouldn't have worn such a looking thing to church if 
I'd had to have gone bare-headed.” 

“How did you like the new minister ?” 

“ Oh, he’s splendid! And Kate Darlin was there in a 
Spanish lace cape that never cost a cent less than fifty dol- 
lars; and they can’t pay their butcher's bills, and I’d wear 
cotton lace or go without any first.” 

“Did he say anything about the new mission fund ?” 

“No. And the Jones girls were all rigged out in their 
yellow silks made over; you would have died laughing 
to have seen them. Such taste as those girls have! And 
the minister gave out that the Dorcas Society will meet 
next week for work at Sister Jones's residence—that old 
poky: place.” 

“Tt seems you didn’t hear much of the sermon ?” 

** Well, I'm sure it’s better to go to church, if you don't 
hear the sermon, than to stay at home and read the pa- 
pers. And oh, Harry! the new minister has a lovely 
voice; it nearly put meto sleep. And did I tell you that 
the Riches are home from Europe, and Mrs. Rich has a 
real camel’s-hair shawl on, and it didn’t look like any- 
thing on her.” 

A long silence, during which Harry thought of several 
things, and his wife was busy contemplating the sky or 
view, when she suddenly exclaimed: “There! I knew I'd 
forgot to tell you something. Would you believe it, Har- 
ry, the fringe on Mrs. Jones’s parasol is an inch deeper 
than mine, and twice as heavy, Oh dear! What a world 


of trouble this is!” 











CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


EMINENT PROVINCIAL TRAGEDIAN, “Come 
One! Your Moruorr TeL1s ME THAT You surp TrorRs DURING 


Soumoquy rm * Exue,’ Last nieut.” 


Sweer One. “Yrs, Sin. Moraes kert on Pinontixe mr, ‘over 


was 80 Sierpy.” 





PROUD MOTHER. “Dip you EVER sxx Anynopvy so Lieut anp SLENDER AS DEAR ALGERNON, JACK 2?” 
UNCLE JACK (et. thirty-five). “On, you MusTN’T TROUBLE ABOUT THAT, Manta, I was EXACTLY w18 ButLy at Esourern !” 

















